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THE  SPIRIT 
OF  THE  CORPS 
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"Very  well,  at  ease,  men,”  said 
Major  Sweeney,  in  the  way  majors 
are  told  to  on  page  twenty-some¬ 
thing  of  the  manual.  "I  assume 
we’re  all  present  and  accounted 
for,”  he  said,  not  bothering  to 
check. 


I  don’t  suppose  he  felt  he  had 
to:  it  was  the  last  oral  exam  be¬ 
fore  he’d  sign  our  commissions, 
and  of  course  no  one  was  expected 
to  be  absent.  The  forty  of  us  sat 
in  various  stages  of  boredom  about 
the  office. 

"Hah-hmmm,”  he  muttered,  "I 
suppose  we*ll  proceed  alphabetic- 
ally  this  time.  Alberts,  here’s  the 
first  question.” 

Alberts  didn’t  twich  an  eye¬ 
lash.  He’d  been  called  on  first  for 
four  years  because  the  Major  never 
varied  his  tactics. 

"What  are  the  duties  of  a  first- 
class  lieutenant  in  charge  of  a 
rifle  platoon?”  The  Major’s  voice 
rose  at  the  end  just  like  it  shows 
in  the  manual. 

"Well,  let  me  see,  sir,”  said  Al¬ 
berts,  and  named  them  off  in 
order.  Of  course  I  knew  damn  well 
he  would.  Since  he  was  always 
called  on  first,  and  the  Major  al- 
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ways  asked  the  questions  alphabet¬ 
ically  right  from  the  little  manual, 
all  Alberts  did  for  four  years  was 
to  memorize  the  first  statement 
in  every  manual  they  gave  him. 

"Excellent,”  exclaimed  the  Ma¬ 
jor,  beaming.  "Very  good,  Mister 
Alberts.”  He  gave  him  a  huge  red 
check  in  his  notebook.  All  the 
Major  ever  gave  was  huge  red 
checks  because  a  look  at  the  Army 
Psychological  Tests  a  few  years 
ago  had  convinced  him  that  his 
elaborate,  uncipherable  system  of 
marking  signified  some  deeply- 
hidden  Freudian  complex. 

Swiftly,  efficiently,  like  a  shell¬ 
shocked  Panzer  tank,  he  rumbled 
through  the  exam. 

"Johnson,”  he  queried,  "John¬ 
son,  what’s  a  rocket-launcher?” 

Johnson  scratched  his  behind 
and  slid  down  a  little  further  on 
his  chair.  He  didn’t  like  ROTC 
too  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
only  reason  he  joined  it  was  be¬ 
cause  four  years  ago  he’d  thought 
that  it  was  something  you  had  to 
take,  like  Natural  Science  or  No 
Drinking  On  Campus. 

"Well,  sir,”  he  drawled,”  a 
rocket  launcher  is  ...  a  ... 
launcher  that  .  .  .  launches  .  .  . 
rockets.”  He  ended  on  a  question¬ 
ing  note,  the  only  thing  the  Major 
found  wrong  with  his  answer. 

"Be  a  little  more  firm,  John¬ 
son,  a  little  more  positive  and  as¬ 
sured.  What’s  a  task  force?” 

Johnson  sagged  a  little,  and  just 
looked  at  the  Major.  By  God,  I 
could  hear  him  saying  to  himself, 
if  after  my  last  answer  he  doesn’t 


know,  then  I’m  not  going  to  be 
the  one  to  tell  him. 

"I’m  afraid  I  don’t  know,  sir,” 
he  muttered. 

"Hah-hmm,”  said  the  Major,  "I 
don’t  see  why  you  shouldn’t  .  .  .” 
His  voice  got  vaguer  and  vaguer 
and  finally  he  gave  Johnson  a  huge 
red  check. 

And  then  he  called  on  Murbles. 

You  could  have  heard  a  pin 
drop.  Because  naturally  .  .  .  well, 
with  just  forty  of  us  there  and 
.  .  .  well,  you  see  .  .  .  perhaps  I’d 
better  start  at  the  beginning. 

It  all  began  simply  enough  back 
when  I  first  joined  the  Corps  out 
here  at  the  ol’  College.  I  don’t 
know  exactly  what  it  was  about 
the  unit  that  attracted  my  atten¬ 
tion;  perhaps  it  was  the  friendly, 
man-to-man  esprit  of  the  Corps, 
the  way  in  which  the  officers  were 
willing  to  be  of  service  to  us,  or 
the  brisk  military  bearing  of  the 
cadets.  I  guess  most  of  all  it  was 
the  spit-and-polish  of  the  Drill 
Team  which,  luckily  for  us,  just 
happened  to  be  practicing  as  we 
freshmen  strolled  by. 

So  I  joined  up.  They  gave  me 
free  a  copy  of  my  enlistment  pa¬ 
pers,  an  issue  of  "The  Battery,” 
the  weekly  newspaper,  full  of 
helpful  hints  and  news  of  various 
Army  courts-martials  currently 
in  session,  and  a  slightly-used  blitz 
cloth.  They  gave  me  my  manuals 
('Stick  by  them  and  they’ll  stick 
by  you,’  the  friendly  supply  ser¬ 
geant  told  me),  my  gun,  (which 
they  told  me  was  a  weapon  or  rifle, 
as  if  I  didn’t  know) ,  and  my  uni¬ 
form.  I  walked  out  in  a  happy 
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daze,  serenely  confident  that  if  I 
didn’t  make  General,  at  least  I’d 
be  a  lousy  Colonel  or  something. 

Well,  I  got  disillusioned  fast.  In 
fact,  the  first  time  we  had  drill. 
I’ve  got  to  admit  that  I  wasn’t  the 
ideal  soldier  myself,  but,  boy!  let 
me  tell  you:  it  was  awful.  When  I 
got  there  the  kids  were  playing 
guns  with  the  Ml’s,  pretending  to 
bayonet-fight  Marine  style,  and 
having  a  tremendous  time.  No  one 
had  shined  his  brass,  one  cadet  had 
his  hat  on  backwards,  and  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  several  cadets  had  spit- 
shined  their  entire  shoes,  and  you 
vets  know  what  that  means.  Only 
a  few  of  the  juniors  were  there, 
the  cadet  officer  who  was  supposed 
to  command  the  company  was 
over  commanding  another  com¬ 
pany  by  mistake,  and  in  general 
things  were  pretty  mixed-up. 

One  of  the  juniors  told  us  to 
fall  in  at  attention,  so  everybody 
ambled  over  and  stood  around  him 
in  a  semi-circle.  He  called  off  the 
roll,  and  told  us  we  could  leave. 
Rather  disappointedly,  I  asked 
why  we  couldn’t  drill  for  a  while. 

He  smiled  a  smile  of  infinite 
wisdom.  "'Look,”  he  said,  "don’t 
get  too  gung-ho  about  all  this. 
Wait  a  while.  Take  it  easy.” 

I  suppose,  looking  back  now, 
that  it  was  the  best  advice  I  ever 
received  in  ROTC. 

Well,  to  make  a  reasonably 
long  story  reasonably  long,  things 
went  from  bad  to  worse,  or  from 
worse  to  worser,  if  you  know  what 
I  mean.  Take  lectures  for  example. 
We’d  saunter  into  class  one  or  two 
minutes  late  —  the  Army  told  us 


that  the  ideal  officer  was  always 
prompt,  so  we  were  always 
prompt  to  a  reasonable  degree  — 
take  our  seats,  and  start  fooling 
around  with  the  Ml’s,  or  throwing 
the  dummy  grenades  around.  Ser¬ 
geant  Keough  would  massage  his 
crew-cut  and  say  rather  plaintive¬ 
ly,  "Gentlemen,  don’t  play  with 
the  guns.”  He  used  to  say  "weap¬ 
ons”  or  "rifles”  at  the  beginning 
of  the  course,  but  after  a  while 
we  brought  him  around  to  our 
way  of  thinking. 

"I’ll  take  the  roll  now,  gentle¬ 
men,”  he’d  yell.  "Please  be  quiet.” 

Things  would  quiet  down  to  a 
dull  roar  and  he  would  begin:  "Al¬ 
berts,  Augustino,  Bailey  .  .  .”  He 
never  looked  up  from  his  mark- 
book  as  he  recorded  the  roll,  so 
naturally  we  always  answered  for 
those  who  had  skipped.  Once  my 
buddies  forgot  to  answer  to  my 
name  for  two  weeks  running,  so 
when  I  did  show  up  for  the  next 
class  he  said  to  me,  "We  don’t  see 
too  much  of  you,  Wolkowski.” 

"Sergeant,”  I  replied,  "I’m  a 
firm  believer  in  the  theory  that 
familiarity  breeds  contempt.” 

"Well,”  he\muttered,  rubbing 
his  crew-cut  again  —  it  looked 
like  a  ten  year  old  rug  in  that  spot 
— ,  "see  that  it  doesn’t  happen 
again,  Wolkowski.” 

As  a  general  rule,  we  always 
spent  the  last  half  of  the  class  tak¬ 
ing  apart  our  Ml’s. 

"It’s  easy,  gentlemen,”  the  ser¬ 
geant  would  purr.  "Just  do  it  step 
by  step;  each  step  follows  the  pre¬ 
vious  step.  Like  building  a  house 
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— brick  by  brick.  Now  let’s  be¬ 
gin  to  take  them  apart.” 

Everybody  would  get  their  Ml 
into  half  a  dozen  or  so  parts,  and 
then  somebody  would  ask  the  ser¬ 
geant  what  you  should  do  if  a 
commie  was  running  at  you  with 
a  well-honed  bayonet,  and  you 
were  squatting  in  your  foxhole 
with  your  Ml  in  twenty  pieces. 
In  answer  the  sergeant  would  be¬ 
gin  telling  war  stories,  then  the 
bell  would  ring,  and  he’d  be  left 
with  forty  Ml’s  to  assemble. 

"Sarge,”  I  would  tell  him, 
"when  you’re  building  those  forty 
houses,  just  think  of  them  as  little 
do-it-yourself  kits.” 

That  sort  of  shows  my  state  of 
mind.  I  was  really  fed  up,  and  I 
think  by  now  you  should  see  why. 
And  when  I’m  fed  up  with  some¬ 
thing  I  do  something  about  it.  I 
decided  that  the  time  was  ripe  for 
action. 

The  next  day  I  went  in  to  see 
the  Major,  I  was  dressed  in  my 
best  suit  of  clothes,  and  for  the 
first  and  only  time  I  stood  at  at¬ 
tention  after  entering. 

"General,”  I  said,  "my  name’s 
Murbles,  and  I  wish  to  join  the 
Corps.” 

"Hah-hmmm,”  said  the  Major. 
"I’m  a  major,  not  a  general.  So  you 
wish  to  join  the  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Corps?  Are  you  a  stu¬ 
dent  here  at  the  College?” 

I  thought  it  was  a  pretty  stupid 
question,  myself.  If  I  went  to 
B.U.,  then  what  the  hell  was  I  do¬ 
ing  over  here? 

"Yes,  sir,”  I  said  anyways.  With 
a  snap. 


The  Major  looked  pleased  again. 
I  might  mention  in  passing  that 
there  were  four  hundred  entering 
freshmen  in  ROTC,  so  naturally 
the  Major  couldn’t  be  expected  to 
recognize  me  as  one  of  his  regular 
students. 

"Are  you  a  conscientious  objec¬ 
tor,  son?”  he  asked,  spitting  the 
term  out  as  if  it  were  a  swear¬ 
word. 

"No  I’m  not,  General.” 

"Major.  Do  you  understand 
how  ROTC  works?” 

I  didn’t  want  to  tell  him  that  I 
knew  all  too  well,  so  I  simply  said, 
"Yes,  General.” 

"Major.  Are  you  ready  to  take 
the  oath,  then?” 

"Yes,  Major.” 

"General.  Repeat  after  me,  Mr. 
Murbles  .  .  .  .” 

So  Private  Murbles  joined  the 
ROTC.  At  first  I  expected  that 
the  hoax  would  last  only  a  week 
or  so,  but  I  hadn’t  counted  on 
ROTC.  ROTC  came  through 
magnificently. 

I  began  taking  tests  in  dupli¬ 
cate,  passing  in  one  with  Murbles’ 
name  on  it;  I  began  answering  to 
his  name  when  the  role  was  called; 
I  began  to  alternate  with  him  in 
going  to  drill  periods.  I  grew  pret¬ 
ty  fond  of  the  lad.  After  a  few 
months  some  of  my  buddies 
caught  on,  and  began  helping  my 
little  project.  Murbles  began  ap¬ 
pearing  at  every  drill,  attending 
all  the  lectures,  getting  merits  for 
going  to  the  Military  Ball,  and  in 
general  doing  everything  that  the 
ideal  ROTC  candidate  does. 

And  having  done  absolutely 
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nothing,  he  naturally  had  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  commendation  from  the 
Corps.  Murbles  received  the 
"Cadet  of  the  Month”  Award.  I 
didn’t  even  blink.  By  this  time  I 
was  sufficiently  versed  in  Army 
procedure  to  almost  predict  the 
event.  It  seems  that  in  order  to 
find  a  candidate  worthy  of  that 
august  designation,  they  checked 
the  demerit  lists,  naturally  ex¬ 
cluding  all  those  candidates  with 
over  ten  demerits.  That  left  three 
candidates.  Murbles,  of  course, 
had  none.  A  week  later  he  was 
Cadet  of  the  Month. 

Everything  he  did  after  that 
was  touched  with  the  proverbial 
golden  glow.  He  sailed  through 
Sophomore  year.  He  was  awarded 
the  C  of  the  M  award  again,  al¬ 
though  we  had  tried  desperately 
to  get  a  few  demerits  for  him.  He 
passed  his  physical  with  ease,  be¬ 
cause  we  got  the  right  end  from 
the  football  team  to  take  it  for 
him.  Oh,  things  were  glorious,  all 
right. 

Summer  camp  in  the  junior 
year  proved  a  little  more  difficult, 
but  Murbles  got  through.  It  was 
just  luck,  though.  On  the  first 
day  in  camp,  one  of  us  brushed 
against  a  case  of  dummy  90  MM 
shells  in  our  platoon  sergeant’s 
room,  knocking  the  heads  off,  and 
exposing  a  row  of  whiskey  bottles 
inside  the  empty  shells. 

"You  bastard!”  the  sergeant 
shouted.  "What  the  hell’s  your 
name?” 

The  kid  was  a  quick  thinker. 
"Murbles,”  he  said.  "J.  J.  Murbles, 
sir.” 


The  sergeant  was  so  so  mad  he 
even  let  the  last  word  go. 
"Murbles,  you  get  the  hell  outa 
my  sight,  and  stay  the  hell  outa 
my  sight.”  His  neck  was  awfully 
red. 

So  Murbles  did.  For  six  whole 
weeks.  He  didn’t  get  too  high  a 
recommendation  from  the  ser¬ 
geant,  but  it  was  enough  to  get 
him  through. 

The  senior  year  presented  a  few 
difficulties,  but  by  that  time  the 
ball  was  bouncing  along  so  well 
that  apparently  nothing  could 
stop  it.  We  took  turns  represent¬ 
ing  him  at  personal  interviews, 
took  his  tests,  and  wrote  his  term 
papers.  He  finally  became,  on  ex¬ 
press  orders  of  the  Major,  a  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Military  Student.  I 
have  the  feeling  that  this  came 
about  as  a  direct  result  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  written  an  eight  thousand 
word  term  paper  on  "The  Char¬ 
acteristic  Efficiency  of  the  Re¬ 
served  Officers’  Training  Corps.” 
Life  was  wonderful. 

But  I  suppose  it  couldn’t  last. 
A  week  before  the  Grand  Milita¬ 
ry  Ball  the  Major  let  slip  the  fact 
that  Murbles’  girl  would  be 
chosen  Queen,  so  of  course  we  had 
to  have  an  81  MM  mortar  fall 
over  on  Murbles’  foot,  keeping 
him  from  going.  Needless  to  say, 
the  Major  was  not  pleased.  He  de¬ 
manded  that  Murbles  come  to  his 
office,  but  the  latter  did  not  ap¬ 
pear;  with  only  forty  of  us  left 
in  the  senior  division,  the  Major 
was  beginning,  despite  himself,  to 
recognize  our  faces,  and  no  one 
wanted  to  jeopardize  his  chances 
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of  passing  the  course.  The  Major’s 
summons  remained  unanswered. 
The  problem  hung  in  balance,  as 
it  were.  Until  the  day  of  the  last 
oral  exam. 

And  there  was  the  Major,  fid¬ 
dling  with  his  little  technicolor 
ribbons,  and  asking  again:  "Mr. 
Murbles,  what’s  the  Army’s  con¬ 
cept  of  the  role  of  mechanized 
infantry?” 

Wind  them  up  and  set  them 
going,  I  thought  inanely  as  I 
strove  to  think  of  a  way  out  of 
the  predicament.  Obviously,  none 
of  us  in  the  room,  either  those  al¬ 
ready  questioned,  or  those  about 
to  be,  dared  to  try  to  impersonate 
Murbles  before  the  direct  stare  of 
the  Major  himself.  His  curiosity 
about  Murbles  had  been  aroused, 
and  a  close  scrutiny  would  follow. 

"Mister  Murbles,  where  are 
you? 

Silence. 

"Mister  Murbles — do  you  mean 
to  sit  there  and  tell  me  that 
Murbles  isn’t  present?  Where  is 
he?” 

Vague  mumbles. 

"Where-in-the-hell-is-Murbles?” 
The  Major’s  words  dropped  out 
like  solid  little  marbles.  "Speak  up, 
dammit.  Somebody  must  know. 
Where  is  he?  Who  is  he?  I  don’t 
even  know  what  the  bastard  looks 
like.”  He  was  getting  wound  up. 
"I’ve  been  trying  for  three  years 
to  get  a  good  look  at  him,  but — 
even  the  sergeant  doesn’t  know 
what  he  looks  like.”  Sergeants  are 
supposed  to  have  grass  roots  or 
something.  "Nobody  knows  what 
he  looks  like!” 


He  rubbed  his  head,  a  gesture 
he’d  picked  up  from  Sergeant 
Keough.  He  didn’t  have  any  hair, 
though,  and  a  brisk  rubbing  made 
his  dome  glow  like  a  well-polished 
spit-shine. 

"Look,  I’m  not  fooling  around 
anymore.  This  Murbles  character 
— who  is  he,  and  where  is  he?  I 
want  to  know  right  now.” 

This  is  it,  I  quoted  to  myself  as 
I  prepared  to  capitulate.  It  was 
hopeless — all  the  Major  had  to  re¬ 
member  was  that  right  in  his  of¬ 
fice  file  was  a  dossier  on  Murbles, 
supposedly  with  his  photograph 
on  it.  He’d  forgotten  that  fact  up 
until  now,  but  all  he  had  to  do 
was  remember,  and  the  jig  was  up. 
Four  years  ago  we’d  pasted  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Dwight  Eisenhower  in  his 
youth  on  it,  and  had  had  no 
trouble.  But  now  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  face  was  so  in  the  news, 
even  the  Major  couldn’t  help  but 
recognize  it. 

Here  we  go,  I  muttered. 

"Major,”  I  said  aloud,  "there 
isn’t  anybody  named  Murbles.  He 
doesn’t  exist.” 

The  results  were  startling.  As  I 
already  have  mentioned,  the  Ma¬ 
jor  was  bald  with  only  a  little 
sedge  around  the  edge.  He  wore 
his  hat  so  much  outdoors  that 
when  he  took  it  off  the  lily-white 
dome  glittered  in  the  sun  like  the 
top  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro.  Mount 
Kilimanjaro  now  looked  like  it 
was  being  lit  by  the  red,  red  rays 
of  the  setting  sun.  The  blood 
rushed  to  his  face  too,  and  if  he’d 
suddenly  lit  up  "TILT,”  I 
wouldn’t  have  been  too  surprised. 
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It  isn’t  prudishness  on  my  part 
that  prevents  me  from  recording 
his  words:  he  just  made  so  little 
sense  that  no  one  could  under¬ 
stand  what  he  was  saying.  I  could 
see  a  court-martial  and  firing- 
squad  coming. 

"Doesn’t  exist.  Doesn’t  exist? 
What  the  hell  are  you  talking 
about?” 

I  told  him.  Dispassionately. 

"You  mean  to  say  that  for  four 
years  we’ve  been  giving  medals 
and  ribbons  and  equipment  and 
pay  and — ”  The  enormity  of  it 
all  staggered  him. 

"Yes,  sir,”  we  all  intoned 
simply. 

"And  you  SOB’s  have  been — 
for  four  years — I’ll  see  you  all 
busted  out  of  the  Corps!  You’ll 
have  to  turn  in  your  uniforms, 
your  manuals,  all  you  hold  dear. 
You’ll  see.” 

"Major,”  I  said,  "there’s  forty 
of  us  graduating,  and  the  Dean  of 
the  College  has  given  the  Corps 
an  hour  and  a  half  for  the  cere¬ 
mony.  If  we  don’t  graduate, 
you’re  going  to  have  to  give  one 
hell  of  a  long  speech.” 

The  Major  hated  speeches. 

"Well  what  the  blazes  do  you 
want  me  to  do?  Do  you  realize 
the  position  you’ve  put  me  in? 
What  about  all  the  pay  the  army’s 
been  giving  Murbles?  I’ll  have  to 
repay  that  myself.  Unless  .  .  . 
what  did  you  do  with  his  pay?” 

We  had  thought  at  the  very 
beginning  that  it  would  be  a  nice 
touch  if  we  turned  it  over  to  the 
V.A.,  but  I  knew  that  he’d  never 
believe  that.  So  I  told  him  that 


we  had  squandered  it  in  dissolute 
living.  He  liked  that.  It  sort  of 
added  to  the  persecution  complex 
he  was  waving  at  the  moment. 

"There,  you  see!  What  do  you 
want  me  to  do?  What  if  the 
Colonel  finds  out  about  this  af¬ 
fair!” 

Well,  to  tell  the  truth  I  was 
rather  amazed.  It  was  the  first  I’d 
ever  heard  that  there  was  any  of¬ 
ficer  higher  than  the  Major  at¬ 
tached  to  our  Corps.  I  had  never 
seen  the  Colonel  around;  in  fact, 
I  didn’t  even  know  what  he 
looked  like.  I  found  out  later  that 
he  had  a  stamp  collection  and 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  of¬ 
fice  with  it.  Nobody  bothered 
him,  and  he  bothered  nobody. 

"Do  you  realize  that  if  the 
news  of  this  get  out  I’ll  be 
ruined?”  the  Major  went  on,  "I’ll 
be  sent  to  Alaska  or  the  Pentagon. 
My  son’s  enrolled  here  for  the 
Class  of  1965,  but  he  won’t  be 
able  to  attend.  Don’t  you  under¬ 
stand?  I’m  ruined!” 

I  began  whistling  Chopin’s  Fu¬ 
neral  March  to  myself.  Actually, 
knowing  the  Army,  he’d  proba¬ 
bly  get  a  promotion.  But  I  wasn’t 
going  to  say  anything. 

Finally  he  cooled  down.  He  be¬ 
gan  speaking  with  icy  precision. 
The  marbles  began  dropping  out 
again,  squeezing  from  between  his 
clenched  teeth. 

"All  right  .  .  .  you  bastards  .  .  . 
started  this,  .  .  .  and  you’re  going 
.  .  .  to  finish  it.  If  you  think  .  .  . 
I’m  going  to  admit  .  .  .  that  you 
.  .  .  pulled  the  wool  .  .  .  over  my 
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eyes  .  .  .  for  four  years  .  .  .  you’re 
crazy.” 

He  whipped  out  his  fountain 
pen. 

'Tm  not  taking  .  .  .  the  blame 
.  .  .  here.  The  Colonel  is  not  .  .  . 
going  to  find  out;  the  Army  is 
not  .  .  .  going  to  find  out;  nobody 
.  .  .  is  going  to  find  out.” 

He  fumbled  with  the  papers  on 
his  desk.  Chopin’s  Funeral  March 
had  died. 

"You  can  finish  .  .  .  this  little 
project .  .  .yourselves.  If  it  worked 
.  .  .  all  this  time  ...  it  will  con¬ 


tinue  ...  to  work.  Hah-hmmm.” 

He  signed  Murbles’  commission 
with  a  flourish. 

So  that  about  sums  it  up. 
Murbles  went  along  with  us  to  ac¬ 
tive  duty,  never  appearing,  doing 
nothing,  getting  paid,  and  receiv¬ 
ing  promotions.  When  I  finished 
my  two  years  I  heard  that  he  was 
applying  for  Regular  Army.  Since 
then  he’s  been  made  a  captain,  and 
God  only  knows  where  it  will 
stop.  Not  that  I  really  care.  As 
long  as  he  doesn’t  run  for  Pres¬ 
ident.  I  draw  the  line  there. 


Ignace  P.  Wolkowski 
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"It  isn’t  just  the  beer,”  said 
Donnelly,  "it’s  the  prestige,  child. 
The  glory  of  victory  in  competi¬ 
tion,  and  all  that  jazz.”  He  ges¬ 
tured  with  the  red  plastic  swizzle- 
stick  he  was  using  to  stir  the  V.O. 

"When  does  the  tournament 
start?”  I  asked,  looking  at  Don¬ 
nelly.  Donnelly  is  a  small  blond 
dapper  guy  who  wore  his  tailored 
suits  like  a  sword  wears  its  sheath. 
He  had  on  his  charcoal  blue  de¬ 
bating  suit  that  night  and  he  was 
wearing  the  regimental  tie  and 
the  gold  pin  of  the  Fairmount  In¬ 
tercollegiate  Debating  Team  on 
his  lapel.  Donnelly  has  lots  of 
pins.  Everybody  knows  he’s  a  real¬ 
ly  great  guy  and  about  the  best 
speaker  in  the  world,  so  I  was 
tty  lucky  to  be  debating  af- 
mative  with  him. 

Debating  is  something  that  isn’t 
opular  at  too  many  colleges  these 
s,  but  then  Fairmount  is  too 
all  for  football  and  the  basket- 
enthusiasts  only  have  an  out- 
r  cinder  court  to  work  with. 
All  that  was  left  for  prestige  was 
debating.  We  could  even  get 
crowds  for  the  debates,  which  is 
pretty  good  until  you  remember 
that  there  isn’t  another  damn 
thing  to  do  out  in  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  woods.  To  increase  incentive 
our  coach  had  offered  a  case  of 
Schlitz  for  the  team  which  racked 
up  most  victories.  Since  Donnelly 
was  the  best  debater  in  many 
states,  it  was  going  to  be  us. 

"The  Tournament  starts  Friday 
night,”  Donnelly  said.  "We  leave 
for  Burlington  that  morning. 
Two  debates  Friday  night,  three 
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Saturday,  blast  Saturday  night, 
home  Sunday.  If  you  can  persuade 
the  waitresses  to  serve  you  up 
there,  you  ought  to  have  a  pretty 
good  weekend. ” 

I  flushed  and  looked  down  at 
my  ginger  ale.  I  was  a  Junior  and 
the  crewcut  made  me  look  about 
sixteen. 

"Are  we  going  to  use  the  same 
case  in  the  Tournament  we  used 
against  C.C.N.Y.?” 

"Who  knows?”  dreamed  Don¬ 
nelly  into  his  glass.  "Don’t  worry 
about  arguments.  Play  it  by  ear. 
Just  do  as  I  tell  you  and  bring 
many  file  cards.  Many  file  cards. 
For  girls’  phone  numbers.” 

I  laughed. 

"We  ought  to  be  able  to  clinch 
the  beer  after  this  junket,”  Don¬ 
nelly  said.  "Easy,  unless  you  goof 
off.  Just  remember  the  cardinal 
rules  of  debating.  Smile  at  the 
judges,  ignore  any  facts  which 
may  be  brought  up,  and  lie  like 
hell.” 

"How  many  years  have  you 
been  going  to  tournaments,  Vin?” 
I  asked  at  the  face  in  the  darkness 
across  the  table. 

"Four,  Chuck-lad.  Veteran  De¬ 
bater,  as  the  school  paper  says,” 
smiled  Donnelly,  brushing  a  blond 
lock  back  from  his  thin  Ivy- 
League  face.  "As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  combat  fatigue  is  starting 
to  set  in,  you  know.  Anyway, 
next  year  I’ll  be  at  Harvard  Law 
and  you’ll  be  President  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  if  you’re  a  good  boy.  And 
you’ll  be  a  good  boy.” 

The  red-blue-green  jukebox 
that  squatted  in  the  corner  like  a 


plastic  rainbow  in  neon  tocked. 
The  spinning  black  blot  in  the 
center  began  to  wind  out,  "It  Was 
Just  One  of  Those  Things”  but 
nobody  listened. 

Donnelly  smiled  secretly  to 
himself  and  made  obscure  motions 
with  the  red  plastic.  The  pin  on 
the  lapel  gleamed  like  something 
set  in  a  jeweler’s  box.  Donnelly 
had  lots  of  pins.  Sigma  Nu,  Cross 
and  Key,  The  Ramshorn.  He  was 
President  of  the  Society  and  had 
a  hundred  friends  and  knew  all 
the  bar  waiters  in  town.  A  really 
great  guy. 

"You  want  to  be  President  next 
year  pretty  badly,  don’t  you?” 

I  flushed.  "Why,  uh,  yes.” 

"Many  Juniors  do,”  smiled 
Donnelly.  Then  after  a  while  he 
said  good-naturedly,  "It’s  very 
easy  to  predict  people’s  actions, 
Chuck,  my  boy.  They  operate  on 
schedule,  like  trolleys.  Most  have 
one-track  minds.  You,  for  in¬ 
stance,  want  a  title  which  will  get 
you  a  girl  or  something.” 

I  looked  at  ice-cubes  melting  in 
the  glass  of  ginger  ale.  "Oh,  cheer 
up,”  said  Donnelly.  "Just  because 
I  can  read  your  selfish  little  mo¬ 
tives  in  operating,  don’t  fret. 
Everybody  has  the  same  drives. 
It’s  just  that  some  people,  like  me 
are  willing  to  recognize  the  fact.” 
He  sipped  his  V.O.  genially.  "A 
negative  view  of  life  perhaps,  but 
the  correct  one.” 

He  ordered  another  drink, 
checking  his  wristwatch.  He  was 
waiting  for  Valerie,  who  was  the 
sort  of  girl  you  got  when  you 
were  President  of  the  Society.  She 
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had  hair  like  a  black  waterfall. 
And  we  had  gone  to  the  same  high 
school.  She  used  to  speak  to  me 
in  the  corridors,  only  it  had  been 
a  long  time  ago,  but  I  still  remem¬ 
bered. 

"Never  drink  carbonated  bev¬ 
erages  straight,  Chuck.  They  de¬ 
stroy  one’s  kidneys.  Air  bubbles, 
y’know.”  He  looked  at  me  with 
funny,  mocking  blue  eyes  that  I 
never  dared  quite  look  into.  He 
was  a  real  wit  at  the  parties,  the 
guys  used  to  tell  me. 

"What  time  is  Valerie  getting 
here,  Vin?” 

"Who  knows?”  said  Donnelly 
gesturing.  He  was  just  a  little 
high.  "With  those  assy  convent- 
school  dorm  hours,  if  she  doesn’t 
get  here  soon,  she  might  as  well 
turn  back.” 

"Have  you  seen  much  of  her 
lately?” 

"Yes,”  said  Donnelly  with  the 
pursed  little  smile  that  always 
looked  like  he  was  trying  to 
whistle.  "Among  others.” 

"Oh,”  I  said.  "But  I  thought 
you  were  serious  with  Valerie?” 
She  was  tall  and  built  like  a  wo¬ 
man  should  be  built,  even  in  high 
school.  And  she  had  something 
extra,  even  in  high  school.  The 
sort  of  girl  just  right  for  anyone. 
I  wished  I  were  Donnelly. 

"Valerie  has  the  same  impres¬ 
sion,  I  believe,”  said  Donnelly  la¬ 
zily.  He  brushed  at  the  curl  again. 
He  was  getting  just  a  little  bald 
in  front  so  the  hair  didn’t  really 
fall  down,  but  it  was  a  habit. 
"Too  bad.” 

"I  don’t  know,”  the  President 


of  the  Debating  Society  rambled 
on,  spreading  his  hands  like  spiders 
on  the  table.  "One  of  these  days 
the  old  Ramshorn  will  doubtless 
come  out  with  our  engagement 
notice,  only  they’ll  be  wrong,  as 
usual.  But  it’ll  give  the  girls  up 
at  Elmwood  a  charge,  anyway. 
Speaking  of  the  Ramshorn,  I  can 
remember  when  Dirty  Dave 
Rucker  and  myself  used  to  sit  in 
the  office  Tuesday  nights  and 
dream  up  features.  Like  there  was 
this  Jap  exchange  student  whom 
we  were  supposed  to  give  a  write¬ 
up  to.  He  was  pretty  dull  so  I 
wrote  a  little  piece  called  I  Led 
the  Bataan  Death  March..  Funny 
as  hell.  I  think  the  guy  got  a  little 
clutched.” 

The  glass  door  of  the  place  op¬ 
ened  and  there  was  Valerie,  red 
neon  from  the  overhead  sign 
winking  on  her  face,  like  an 
actress  in  a  Sartre  play.  She  was 
in  an  anonymous-looking  raincoat 
and  a  buttoned-down  Italian 
shirt. 

"Here’s  your  girl  now,  Vin,”  I 
whispered. 

He  swung  around  and  said, 
"Hi,  Val,”  waving  the  glass. 

"It’s  been  a  long  time,  Vin,” 
said  Val.  She  threw  off  the  rain¬ 
coat  and  sat  down.  She  was  smil¬ 
ing  a  little,  but  in  the  dimness  her 
expression  was  hard  to  read  in  de¬ 
tail.  I  think  she  was  smiling. 

"Gee,  I  guess  it  has,”  said  Don¬ 
nelly.  He  had  a  big  smile  on  his 
face. 

"You  haven’t  phoned  in  a 
couple  of  weeks.” 

"Gee,  I  am  sorry,”  said  Donnel- 
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ly.  He  laughed.  "Hell,  with  long¬ 
distance  costing  so  much  money, 
maybe  we’d  better  breed  carrier 
pigeons.” 

"Maybe,”  she  said  hesitantly. 
"I — I  was  just  hoping  you  hadn’t 
forgotten  about  next  weekend.  I 
called  this  afternoon,  and  your 
roommate  said  that  you’d  prob¬ 
ably  be  able  to  meet  me  here.” 

"Oh,  yes,”  said  Donnelly.  "I 
was  going  to  call  back  but,  you 
know  .  . 

"That’s  all  right,  Vin.  Just  as 
long  as  next  weekend  is  all  right.” 

"Next  weekend,”  said  Donnelly 
in  the  assured  debating  tone  of 
voice  that  let  you  know  he  was 
really  pondering  something  sin¬ 
cerely.  .  .  "Oh  yes,  that’s  your 
Junior  Prom.  I’ve  been  meaning 
to  talk  to  you  about  that.” 

"Oh,”  said  Valerie.  She  twisted 
her  fingers.  Elmwood  has  a  blue 
stone  in  their  ring,  and  it  glittered 
dully  in  the  half  light  like  the 
amber  colored  whiskey  bottles. 
Her  hair  wasn’t  just  right  and 
there  were  hollows  under  her 
eyes.  Maybe  they  studied  at  Elm¬ 
wood. 

"You  see,  there’s  the  regional 
tournament  up  at  the  University 
of  Vermont  this  weekend.  If  we 
take  that,  we  can  go  to  West 
Point.  We’ll  win  quite  a  bit  of 
prestige,  not  just  for  the  school, 
but  for  ourselves.  I  want  the  af¬ 
firmative  to  really  come  through 
this  year.” 

I  didn’t  say  anything  because 
it  definitely  was  not  my  fight. 

"But  Vin,  you  promised.  Three 
weeks  ago.” 


Donnelly  made  deprecatory  ges¬ 
tures.  "Well,  I  really  didn’t  know 
about  the  tournament  then.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  large 
dark  eyes.  There  were  blue  hol¬ 
lows  under  them. 

"It’s  the  Junior  Prom,  Vin.” 

"I  am  sorry,  you  understand. 
Why,  I  was  just  going  to  call  you 
up  tomorrow.” 

She  bit  her  lip.  The  redness 
taughtened  out  in  white  grooves 
of  teeth. 

"Oh,  come  on,  honey,  there’s 
another  Prom  next  year,  you 
know,”  Donnelly  smiled. 

Valerie  started  to  say  "Donnie 
.  .  .”  and  didn’t  finish.  The  juke 
box  was  playing  "Thee  I  Love.” 
Six  guys  from  Fairmount  were 
being  noisy  drinking  their  Bud- 
weiser  at  a  table  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room.  The  juke  box  kept 
playing  "Thee  I  Love.” 

"It’s  rather  hard  on  me,  isn’t  it 
though,  Vin?”  said  Valerie  in  a 
low  voice. 

"Oh,  come  off  it,  let’s  be  realis¬ 
tic.  It’s  only  one  social  event.  You 
want  to  go  to  the  Prom,  your 
friends  at  Elmwood  know  boys. 
Anybody  at  Holy  Cross  who  owns 
a  tuxedo  will  go.” 

"Thank  you,”  said  Valerie.  Her 
mouth  was  open  like  a  stranded 
guppy  straining  for  air.  She 
picked  up  her  big  brown  leather 
handbag  and  started  to  rise.  She 
looked  a  lot  older  than  she  did  at 
high  school.  "Sit  down  now,  Val, 
and  let’s  be  reasonable,”  said  Don¬ 
nelly  with  detached  calm.  The 
gold  pin  on  his  blue  suit  was  shiny. 
He  had  gold  cufflinks,  too.  He 
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put  his  hands  flat  on  the  polished 
maple  surface  of  the  table  like  he 
sometimes  did  on  the  rostrum, 
only  it  was  harder  making  a 
speech  to  just  two  people.  '"Let’s 
be  reasonable.”  It  was  a  phrase 
used  in  all  his  debates. 

"Then  it’s  all  over.”  ' 

She  had  a  very  pretty  face  that 
was  pale  in  the  dusk  of  the  bar¬ 
room.  I  thought  of  high  school 
and  things. 

"Well,  really  .  .  .1  don’t  quite 
see  what  you  expect  me  to  do.  If 
you  can  arrange  for  the  old  Prom 
to  be  moved  to  Burlington,  I 
might  be  able  to  help  you.” 

She  got  up  and  left  then,  walk¬ 
ing  through  the  glass  door  shape¬ 
less  and  anonymous  in  the  tan 
raincoat.  Outside  the  cars  ran  like 
yellow-eyed  beetles  on  Route  1. 

Donnelly  calmly  sipped  his  V.O. 
"So  much  for  Valerie,”  he  said. 
"When  you  grow  up  and  become 
a  man,  Chuck,  be  very  careful 
not  to  get  involved  with  broads 
who  have  illusions.” 

I  looked  at  his  face.  He  had 
funny  blue  eyes.  I  could  look  into 
them  now.  It  was  about  time. 

"I  don’t  think  I  like  Schlitz,” 
I  said. 

"Pardon?”  asked  Donnelly  po¬ 
litely. 

"I  don’t  think  I  like  going  to 
debate  tournaments  when  they 
mean  cheating  girls  out  of 
Proms.” 

"Not  the  beer,  old  man,  the 
prestige,  as  I  said.”  The  glass  door 
opened.  It  was  Stuart  and  Welsch. 
They  were  editors  of  the  paper 
and  members  of  Sigma  Nu.  They 


wore  their  black  flannel  like  uni¬ 
forms.  The  music  was  playing  real 
loud  and  through  the  cigarette 
smoke  and  the  dimness  everything 
was  unreal. 

"No.”  I  said.  "We  aren’t  going 
to  that  tournament.  At  least  I’m 
not.  You  can  go  to  hell.  Take  Val¬ 
erie  to  the  prom — or  try  debating 
the  affirmative  by  yourself.” 

"Sorry  that’s  the  way  you  feel, 
child,”  Donnelly  said  lazily,  but 
there  was  a  vein  standing  out  in 
his  head.  "I’ll  use  Foley.  A  mar¬ 
velously  adequate  debater — like 
yourself.”  Donnelly  smiled  pleas¬ 
antly.  "He’ll  make  an  excellent 
President  next  year.  Any  other 
threats?” 

I  just  sat  there.  Waitresses  were 
moving  in  the  dark  like  black-and 
white  magpies. 

"Besides,  if  you  weren’t  so 
young,  you’d  know  that  Valerie 
would  not  let  me  bounce  along 
with  her  to  her  little  prom  now 
anyway.  I’ve  hurt  her  womanly 
pride,  and  all  that  Mickey  Mouse. 
Valerie  has  very  sensitive  feel¬ 
ings,”  he  smiled.  "She  used  to  tell 
me  about  them  all  the  time.” 

The  jukebox  was  playing  "Any¬ 
thing  Goes.” 

There  really  wasn’t  anything 
more  to  say,  but  I  went  on  any¬ 
way.  "So  you  want  a  case  of 
Schlitz  more  than  Val,  huh?” 

"Not  quite,”  said  Donnelly 
matter-of-factly.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  idea  is  that  the  debating 
coach  is  chairman  of  the  Senior 
Awards  Committee.” 

"Oh,”  I  said. 

"Everybody  is  after  the  same 
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things,  Chuck.  It’s  only  that  some 
of  us  are  going  to  get  them.  A 
negative  view  of  life,  but  .  .  .” 

"You  know  something,”  I  said. 
"I  don’t  think  I  like  you.  Or  the 
way  you  treated  Val.” 

"The  first  is  mutual,”  said  Don¬ 
nelly.  "The  second  is  none  of  your 
business.” 

"You’re  a  real  great  guy,  Vin,” 
I  said.  "I  hope  you’re  happy  over 
what  you’ve  done  to  the  kid.” 

Donnelly  pushed  back  his  chair. 
He  was  laughing.  "Lochinvar,  if 
you  had  a  white  charger  you 
could  come  riding  out  of  the 
West.”  Donnelly  was  literate  too. 
He  was  a  very  popular  man  on 
campus. 

My  first  punch  took  him  over 
the  right  eye,  but  he  rolled  back 
like  a  professional.  He  was  no  big¬ 
ger  than  I  but  he  could  box.  The 
ring  on  his  hand  smashed  in  my 
mouth  and  I  went  over  a  chair. 
My  head  hit  the  maple  table-edge 
as  I  went  down.  The  blue  carpet 
was  rough  and  shaggy  against  my 


palms  and  cheek.  The  music  was 
still  playing. 

"You  just  can’t  trust  these 
youngsters  in  barrooms,”  Donnel¬ 
ly  was  saying  to  Stuart  and 
Welsch. 

"You  certainly  creamed  the 
little  punk,”  said  Stuart. 

Donnelly  made  a  joke.  They 
laughed.  They  all  went  out  to¬ 
gether.  I  got  up  and  went  into 
the  men’s  room  and  bled  into  my 
handkerchief  a  little.  I  thought  of 
the  Senior  Awards  and  a  twisted 
Elmwood  ring  and  circles  under 
a  girl’s  eyes.  I  thought  of  Sigma 
Nu,  that  I’d  never  make,  and  all 
the  debates  I’d  never  be  in.  Mostly 
I  thought  of  Donnelly. 

But  there  wasn’t  anything  I 
could  do,  so  I  walked  into  the 
street,  where  it  was  raining  silver 
in  the  lamplight.  The  headlights 
were  blinding  in  my  face  as  I 
stuck  out  my  thumb.  My  face 
was  wet  because  it  was  raining. 
The  cars  kept  going  by  and  it  was 
a  very  long  walk  to  Fairmount. 

^  John  Finnegan 
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At  that  precise  moment  when 
the  last  twilight  rays  of  the  late 
May  sun  lay  flickering  and  reluc¬ 
tant  upon  the  highest  spire  of 
hallowed  Perpendecker  Universi¬ 
ty,  a  dark,  nice-looking  young 
man  with  misery  on  his  brow 
stomped  down  the  steps  of  Per¬ 
pendecker ’s  ivy-clad  library.  At 
the  bottom  he  paused,  picked  up 
a  fragment  crumbled  from  the 
chalky  walls,  and  with  the  energy 
of  disgust,  sent  it  sailing  high 
over  the  Park,  where  it  eventually 
plopped  down  in  the  Eden  River. 

The  lovely  promise  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  seemed  lost  upon  him.  He 
started  up  the  walk  bordered  by 


ancient  elms,  viewed  absently  the 
huge,  grey  structures  in  which 
were  located  the  laboratories, 
classrooms,  and  offices  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  was  halfway  across 
the  tennis  courts  before  he  noticed 
the  small  group  lounging  and 
bickering  near  the  drinking  foun¬ 
tain. 

He  recognized  the  nondescript 
crew  as  his  friends,  but  he  hoped 
they  had  not  seen  him  .  .  . 

In  vain. 

With  a  wince,  Richard  noticed 
that  one  of  the  idlers  had  detached 
himself  from  the  group  and  was 
hurrying  toward  him,  an  inane, 
expectant  look  on  his  face. 
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"What  say,  Rich!” 

"Hello,  Piggy.”  His  response 
lacked  warmth. 

Impervious  to  all  save  the  most 
blatant  reproach,  Piggy  stood 
with  hands  on  hips,  apparently 
looking  for  Richard  to  divulge 
some  information.  His  small,  dark 
eyes  danced  rapturously  in  his 
long,  thin  face,  and  their  agitation 
seemed  to  complement  the  fe¬ 
vered  twitching  of  his  skeleton¬ 
like  body.  He  seemed  always  to 
have  trouble  containing  himself. 

"Well?”  he  blurted. 

"Well,  what?” 

"Well,  when’s  the  happy  day? 
You’re  going  to  be  married 
ain’tcha?” 

Richard  contemplated  the  un¬ 
restrained  figure  before  him  with 
contempt. 

"No,  Piggy.  Now,  for  Heaven’s 
sake,  go  away  before  those  other 
characters  come  piling  over  here. 
I’m  in  no  mood  for  frivolity.” 

But  it  was  too  late.  With  a 
diversity  of  unintelligible  sounds, 
the  others  were  upon  him.  He 
gritted  his  teeth. 

"What’s  the  story,  Rich?  .  .  . 
Why  so  glum?” 

Mickey  Flannigan,  foremost 
among  his  inquisitors,  was  a  ro¬ 
tund,  »apple-cheeked  lad  who  was 
plainly  interested  in  the  case, 
whatever  it  might  be.  In  reality, 
Piggy  had  been  sole  confidant  in 
the  pressing  problem,  but  now  it 
seemed  all  were  enlightened. 

The  situation  was  at  a  point 
where  some  semblance  of  order 
had  to  be  reached  and  little  Sam¬ 
my  Goldberg,  with  the  snap  of  in¬ 


telligence  in  his  small,  weasel  eyes, 
set  about  doing  it.  Sammy  was  the 
boy  on  everyone’s  intelligentia. 

"Gentlemen  .  .  .  Gentlemen, 
please!”  he  pleaded.  "Leave  us  re¬ 
member  our  dignity.  It  is  obvious 
that  Richard  is  presently  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  melancholy  humors.  I  say 
vapor  is  to  be  fought  with  vapor 
— and  so,  let  us  off  to  the  nearest 
place  of  refreshment.” 

The  proposition  was  greeted 
with  a  resounding  cheer  and  with 
light  hearts  and  gay  talk,  the  hu¬ 
mane  party  set  out  to  secure 
Richard’s  medication.  Although 
he  was  an  unwilling  guest,  the 
principal  was  finally  pulled 
through  the  battered,  splintered 
door  of  "Sir  Humphrey’s  Lance”, 
a  quaint  establishment  not  far 
from  the  University  premises. 

Due  to  the  unusual  name  of  his 
property,  which  no  doubt  con¬ 
flicted  with  modern  taste,  the 
owner  of  this  house  was  called, 
much  to  his  chagrin,  "Humph.” 
It  was  a  sure  case  of  starting  off 
on  the  wrong  foot  to  address  him 
with  this  appellation,  and  Piggy 
never  failed  to  do  it. 

"Evening,  Humph,”  he  said. 

The  proprietor,  who  by  force 
of  circumstances  attended  his 
own  bar,  grew  visibly  red  at  this, 
wiped  a  towel  over  his  bald  pate 
in  vexation,  and  said  with  great 
effort  in  a  hypocritically  soft 
tone: 

"And  what  will  you  have,  you 
poor,  deficient  simulation  of  a 
pigeon’s  cerebellum?” 

Piggy  acted  flattered.  With  a 
sheepish  grin,  he  said,  "Gimme 
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five  beers,”  and  upon  obtaining 
and  paying  for  them,  carried  the 
five  foaming  jugs  to  a  table  in  the 
corner  where  his  friends  had  al¬ 
ready  retired  and  were  now  ques¬ 
tioning  Richard. 

Butch  Jenkins,  a  hulking  se¬ 
nior,  one  of  the  varsity  eleven  in¬ 
quired  gently,  "What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter,  Rich?  Can’t  get  to  first  base 
with  this  chick,  huh?” 

By  now,  Richard  was  thorough¬ 
ly  exasperated.  In  tones  bespeak¬ 
ing  his  disgust  with  their  inquisi¬ 
tiveness,  he  protested: 

"Now  look,  fellows.  This  affair 
is  none  of  your  business.  None  of 
you  have  seen  the  girl;  you  are 
completely  ignorant  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  If  you  really  want  to  know, 
I  am  happy — very  happy.” 

He  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  much.  Indeed,  they  were 
all  temperate.  But  when  an  hour 
later  Richard  was  still  stoutly  pro¬ 
claiming  his  happiness,  his  su¬ 
preme  content,  and  his  wholesome 
sense  of  euphoria,  the  boys  felt 
obliged  to  water  his  beer. 

"I’m  the  hap  .  .  .  happiest  man 
in  the  world,”  he  went  on.  "To¬ 
night  as  we  sit  here,  there  are 
thousands  of  people — people  who 
are  homeless,  unemployed,  be¬ 
reaved — who  are  hopelessly  mis¬ 
erable  .  .  .  but  I’m  happy,  d’ye 
under  .  .  .  hie  .  .  .  undershh  .  .  . 
shh  .  .  .  tand?” 

He  began  to  weep  softly. 

The  others  were  silent,  in  awe 
of  a  soul  that  could  suffer  so. 
Tenderly,  as  noiselessly  as  possible, 
Mickey  refilled  Richard’s  glass. 
Butch,  Piggy,  and  Sammy  sat 


with  heads  bowed,  all  sensing  that 
speech  would  be  a  desecration. 

The  beer  had  loosened  Richard’s 
inhibitions  enough  so  that  now, 
finally,  he  began  in  a  halting, 
painful  way  to  relate  the  story: 

"Yes,  it’s  true.  I  took  Betty  out 
last  night.  We  went  to  the  Miner¬ 
va  and  saw  "Love  is  All”,  starring 
that  new  foreign  actor.  After¬ 
wards,  I  thought  we  should  stroll 
up  "True  Love  Lane.” 

He  paused. 

"You  see,  gentlemen,  I  had  in¬ 
tended  that  before  the  evening 
terminated,  I  should  have  Betty’s 
consent  to  become  my  lawful 
wedded  wife.” 

Butch  gasped.  Mickey  belched 
and  looked  terribly  embarrassed. 

Richard  went  on,  "But  because 
of  the  weakness  to  which  we  are 
all  addicted,  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  go  through  with  it.” 

"Why,  Rich,  why?”  pleaded 
Piggy.  He  was  completely  en¬ 
wrapped  in  the  spirit  of  the  hour 
and  his  tense,  cracking  voice  held 
a  note  of  tragedy.  For  such  an 
unreserved  outburst,  he  received 
only  the  blackest  of  looks  from 
Sammy.  Richard,  in  a  moment  of 
great  compassion,  gazed  indul¬ 
gently  at  those  red-rimmed  eyes 
and  continued,  "The  moon  was 
high  and  full.  A  gentle  breeze 
wafted  the  scent  of  gladioli  to¬ 
wards  us — they  must  have  been 
the  ones  over  behind  George  Kel¬ 
ley’s  place — and  it  mingled  with 
the  fragrance  of  Betty’s  hair. 

"  'Betty,’  I  said. 

"  'Yes,  Richard,’  she  said,  smil¬ 
ing  sweetly. 
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"  'Betty,  we  have  known  each 
other  throughout  our  whole  se¬ 
nior  year.’ 

"  'Yes,  Richard,’  was  all  she  said. 

"  'I’m  glad  you  decided  to  go  to 
St.  Edna’s,  so  close  to  Perpen- 
decker,’  I  said.  'Are  yoii  glad, 
Betty?’ 

"  'Yes,  Richard,’  she  said. 

"Gathering  courage,  I  said, 
'Betty,  I  can’t  go  on  like  this!  Life 
holds  no  meaning  for  me!  Betty 
.  .  .  will  you  .  .  .  could  you  .  .  . 
that  is,  would  you  .  .  .’ 

"  'Yes,  Richard?’  was  all  she 
said. 

"I  paused.  I  choked.  I  almost 
stifled  with  consuming  emotion, 
but  though  she  smiled  up  at  me 
like  an  angel,  and  pressed  my 
hand  in  the  most  intimate  man¬ 
ner,  I  could  not  go  on. 

"I  was  through.  I  knew  then 
that  it  was  all  over.  I  asked  if  she 
would  enroll  in  the  last  first-aid 
class  with  me  .  .  .” 

The  unspoken  question  in 
everyone’s  mind,  of  course,  was 
why  Richard  had  behaved  in  this 
fashion — so  contrary  to  the  most 
cherished  principles  of  manhood. 
He  must  have  felt  this  silent 
query  for  he  launched  into  a  mas¬ 
terful  peroration  which  forever 
quenched  the  perfidious  doubts  of 
the  untried. 

"I  know  that  to  you  it  seems 
like  the  basest  cowardice.  It  is  just 
that  you  don’t  know  Betty.”  He 
whooshed  the  foam  off  a  fresh  beer 
and  for  a  moment  seemed  lost  in 
thought.  Then:  "She  is  too  sweet, 
too  beautiful,  too  good  to  be  alive. 
Shall  I  be  above  a  cliche,  gentle¬ 


men?  I  worship  the  ground  she 
treads  on.  I  don’t  deserve  her,  yet 
I  feel  I  must  possess  her  or  perish. 
If  only  you  could  hear  the  way 
she  utters  that  'Yes,  Richard’ — so 
demure,  so  questioning,  so  expec¬ 
tant  .  .  .  This  way  I  can  exist,  but 
if  ever  I  heard  a  negation  breathed 
from  those  rose-red  lips,  I  would 
die.” 

Piggy  was  frankly  in  tears. 
Mickey’s  eyes  were  dewy. 

Pleased  in  spite  of  himself  at  the 
artistic  effect  of  his  words,  Rich¬ 
ard  decided  to  complement  his 
work  with  an  altruistic  flourish, 
"Don’t  take  it  so  hard,  fellows. 
Life  will  go  on.  We  will  graduate 
and  she  will  go  her  way  and  I, 
mine;  but  always  .  .  .  wherever 
my  work  as  a  biologist  takes  me — 
whether  it  be  the  steaming  jungles 
of  the  Congo  or  the  frozen  still¬ 
ness  of  an  Arctic  night — I  shall 
not  fail  to  remember  her.  Nor 
shall  my  panting  horse,  dusted 
with  the  burning  desert’s  sand, 
ever  be  free  from  hearing  her 
name.” 

Butch  was  silently  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  switch  from  physical  educa¬ 
tion  to  biology. 

Having  shot  his  emotional  bolt, 
the  subject  of  all  this  pathos  arose 
and  from  his  unsteady  position 
bade  his  confederates  good-night, 
acknowledging  in  the  most  chil- 
varous  manner,  "Your  condo¬ 
lences  have  been  the  finest  pledge 
of  friendship.  And  now,  another 
sleepless  night  is  to  be  mine.  Fare¬ 
well.” 

He  sauntered  out,  just  a  little 
diagonally.  In  somber  silence  his 
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friends  sat  staring  at  the  oaken 
table. 

Mickey  offered.  "You  don’t 
think  he’ll  do  anything  rash  do 
you,  Sammy?” 

Sammy  shook  his  head.  "No,  it 
is  not  at  all  likely.  Richard  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  patent  case  of  love. 
Admittedly,  he  is  apprehensive 
lest  the  maiden  in  question  reject 
him,  thereby  abolishing  forever 
his  prerogative  of  hope.  Our  duty 
is  clear.  We  must  establish  the 
young  lady’s  true  attitude  in  the 
affair.” 

"Yes!”  they  chorused.  "How?” 

"None  of  us,”  pursued  Sammy 
in  his  most  didactic  manner,  "has 
seen  the  girl.  Before  we  can  en¬ 
gage  in  any  constructive  effort, 
we  must  first  gain  at  least  a 
sketchy  idea  of  her  exterior.” 

"What  good  will  that  do?” 
asked  Mickey. 

But  Sammy’s  method  was  not 
to  be  denied.  "Has  it  not  occurred 
to  men  of  such  intellect  to  won¬ 
der  why  Richard  has  so  carefully 
shrouded  this  young  sprite  from 
our  preying  eyes?  There  is  a  com¬ 
plex  in  question.  We  have  never 
seen  the  two  together  at  night, 
much  less  in  broad  daylight.  My 
assumption  is  that  Richard  does 
not  want  to  be  seen  with  her, 
either  because  he  is  ashamed  of  her 
—  or  because  she  is  ashamed  of 
him.  A  solution  is  in  sight,  but  it 
is  not  possible  without  establish¬ 
ing  the  young  lady’s  standpoint.” 

"How  do  we  get  to  see  her?” 
questioned  Butch. 

"I  am  open  to  ideas.” 


"I  know  where  her  room  is,” 
cried  Piggy,  pleased  to  be  of  help. 

Butch  squelched  anything  fur¬ 
ther  he  had  to  say  by  clapping  a 
hairy  hand  over  his  mouth.  The 
others  glanced  furtively  about. 
Lesser  indiscretions  than  this  had 
brought  disastrous  consequences 
crashing  down  upon  the  heads  of 
Perpendecker  men.  The  vaguest 
allusions  about  St.  Edna’s  were 
looked  at  askance.  As  its  English 
foundress  often  averred,  it  was  a 
very  "correct”  institution. 

Fortunately  the  proprietor  had 
not  heard.  He  stood  at  one  end  of 
the  bar,  absently  blowing  steam 
on  a  glass  and  polishing  it  with  a 
fumy  towel. 

In  a  hoarse  whisper,  Butch  que¬ 
ried,  "How  do  you  know  which  is 
her  room?” 

"I’ve  seen  Rich  standing  outside 
on  the  sidewalk  looking  up,”  Pig¬ 
gy  answered  indignantly.  "He 
was  there  for  an  hour  one  night. 
It’s  the  corner  room,  second  story, 
in  the  first  dormitory.” 

"Well,”  said  Mickey,  "that’s 
not  going  to  solve  anything.” 

Sammy  sat  in  profound  con¬ 
centration,  his  narrow,  triangular 
face  screwed  up  in  the  intensity  of 
his  rumination,  and  he  jerked 
strands  of  hay-like  hair  through 
his  bony  fingers.  At  least  he  spoke. 
"Let  us  consume  what  remains  of 
this  good  beverage  and  start  our 
work.” 

At  nine  o’clock  it  was  quite 
dark;  there  was  no  moon.  The 
night  was  balmy,  dreamy,  silent. 
Within  the  quiet  grounds  of  St. 
Edna’s,'  everything  seemed  as  it 
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should  be  at  the  end  of  a  regular 
day  of  classes.  Almost  without  ex¬ 
ception,  a  light  blazed  in  every 
dormitory  room,  young  maids  dili¬ 
gently  at  their  Sophocles,  Latin, 
and  history. 

Miss  Sarah  Oddfellow  made  her 
evening  patrol  of  the  corridors,  a 
faint  twinge  of  satisfaction  ap¬ 
pearing  on  her  sour  face,  as  at 
every  door  she  stopped  and,  bend¬ 
ing  her  portly  midriff,  viewed 
through  the  keyhole  the  scholarly 
pursuits  within.  Unfortunately, 
these  evening  turns  had  taken  on 
such  a  character  of  regularity  that 
every  damsel  in  the  house  knew  to 
the  minute  what  time  Miss  Odd¬ 
fellow  would  be  at  her  keyhole, 
and  consequently  had  fudge  and 
romances  stuffed  away. 

As  we  have  stated,  all  was 
peace.  Without,  the  silence  was 
broken  only  by  the  nervous  twit¬ 
ter  of  a  restless  swallow  .  .  .  and 
the  faint  rattling  of  a  drain 
pipe.  .  . 

"Hey,  fellas!  Lemme  down!” 

Piggy  was  clinging  precariously 
to  a  drain  pipe  halfway  between 
the  first  and  second  stories  of  St. 
Edna’s  first  dormitory. 

"No!  No!  Keep  going,”  cried 
Sammy  in  a  desperate  whisper. 
"We’ve  got  to  go  through  with 
this.  For  Richard!” 

"For  Richard!”  echoed  the 
ground-holders.  One  could  not 
help  but  think  of  mediaeval  Eng¬ 
land. 

"They’ll  get  me  for  Peeping 
Tom,”  wailed  Piggy. 

"Nobody  told  you  to  look  in 
all  the  windows.  It’s  still  early. 


They’re  all  studying.  Just  find  out 
if  she’s  there  .  .  .” 

Cautiously,  painfully,  Piggy 
inched  upward,  until  at  last  he 
was  able  to  hook  his  hands  on  the 
sill  of  Betty’s  window.  With  in¬ 
describable  effort  and  much  foot- 
scratching,  he  hoisted  himself  into 
a  position  where  he  could  peer  un¬ 
der  the  curtain. 

What  met  his  eyes  made  him 
gasp  with  pity  for  Richard.  On  a 
Victorian  sofa  adjacent  the  wall 
on  his  left,  reclining  in  past  Ro¬ 
man  splendor,  a  student  was  read¬ 
ing.  A  girl  of  more  than  generous 
proportions,  her  gown  comprised 
incredible  yardage.  Tied  tightly 
about  the  neck,  it  squeezed  the 
soft  roll  beneath  her  chin,  which 
was  ruminating  slowly  as  she  lan¬ 
guidly  popped  bon-bons  into  her 
mouth.  She  had  a  nervous  habit  of 
blinking  her  eyes  twice  very 
tightly  whenever  she  turned  a 
page. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  which  held  three  beds, 
primping  before  a  large  vanity 
mirror,  sat  a  young  lady,  whom 
even  the  most  disreputable 
prophet  could  have  stamped  with 
impending  spinsterhood.  Not  that 
plain  looks  in  itself  is  such  an  in¬ 
dication,  but  her  bearing  was  so 
severe,  her  lips  so  tightly  drawn, 
her  willowy  body  so  temperately 
composed,  that  she  seemed  wil¬ 
fully  to  be  courting  the  displeas¬ 
ure  of  men. 

It  was  with  the  blackest  of 
hopes  for  Richard  that  Piggy  was 
contemplating  these  two,  when 
the  door  directly  opposite  him  op- 
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ened  and  a  vision  walked  in,  so 
lovely  that  for  a  moment  his  sense 
of  balance  almost  left  him,  and 
with  a  heave,  he  pressed  his 
cramped,  half-pendant  body  clos¬ 
er  to  the  wall. 

With  the  grace  of  Aphrodite, 
she  glided  across  the  room,  and 
sat  down  beside  the  spinster.  The 
mirror  was  large  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  both  to  view  themselves  un¬ 
hampered. 

She  was  beautiful.  Long,  wav¬ 
ing,  golden  hair  cascaded  over  her 
delicate  shoulders — she  had  evi¬ 
dently  let  it  down  for  the  night 
and  it  blended  exquisitely  with 
the  soft  blue  of  her  gown.  Blue 
also  were  her  large,  lustrous  eyes, 
which  glowed  beneath  the  darkest 
of  lashes.  Her  warm,  fresh  com¬ 
plexion  emanated  a  sweetness  im¬ 
possible  to  describe  ...  a  living 
cast  of  dignity,  humility,  ardor. 

Piggy  was  enthralled.  He  no 
longer  felt  the  cramps  in  his  legs 
and  was  oblivious  of  those  beneath 
him,  who  for  some  time  had  been 
trying  to  extract  information 
from  him. 

And  now,  faintly,  but  intelli¬ 
gibly,  for  the  window  was  not 
thoroughly  closed,  he  heard  her 
speak.  Her  words  came  slowly, 
well  modulated,  in  a  fine,  mellow 
voice,  "Agnes,  I  simply  don’t 
know  what  I’m  to  do.  Richard 
must  absolutely  despise  me.  I 
thought  that  surely  he  would  pro¬ 
pose  last  night,  but  the  subject  of 
marriage  isn’t  even  remotely  close 
to  him.” 

"Oh,  men!”  snapped  Agnes,  her 
long  lips  curling  in  disdain. 


"Th  ey’re  lost,  abominable 
wretches,  all  of  them!  Hmph,  I’d 
not  give  a  hairpin  for  a  car  load 
of  them. 

"Yes,  Agnes,”  interposed  Betty 
dreamily,  "but  Richard  is  so  .  .  . 
so  different.  Most  men  are  con¬ 
ceited  and  self-centered,  but  Rich¬ 
ard  has  a  quiet  manner  and  an  in¬ 
ner  strength  that  simply  sets  me  in 
shivers.  The  way  he  looks  at  you! 

.  .  .  with  the  boldness  of  Atilla 
and  the  meekness  of  a  lamb  .  .  .  His 
eyes  search  out  your  very  soul,  and 
he  communicates  a  thought  by 
breathing!” 

"Hmph,  I’ve  seen  more  search¬ 
ing  eyes  on  a  dead  toad,  and  don’t 
let  them  fool  you  with  their  calm, 
deliberate  stuff.  They’re  all  hope¬ 
less  bores.” 

Disregarding  her  roommate’s 
misanthropic  remarks,  Betty, 
while  dabbing  at  her  eyes  with  a 
violet  handkerchief,  said,  "Perhaps 
he  doesn’t  love  me.” 

Piggy  winced. 

"After  all,  we’ll  be  graduating 
in  a  few  short  weeks  and  he  still 
hasn’t  proposed.  Here  it  is  June 
already,  and  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  ask  me  Christmas  Eve! 
Oh,  Agnes,  you  don’t  know  what 
an  Agony!” 

Agnes  was  about  to  reply,  but 
several  violent  happenings  which 
immediately  took  place  precluded 
her  doing  so. 

Sarah  Oddfellow  had  stormed 
into  the  room,  swinging  her  pon¬ 
derous  weight  in  rhythmic  twitches 
across  the  floor,  and  with  tre¬ 
mendous  energy,  had  jerked  and 
sent  the  window  slamming  up- 
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ward.  The  girl  on  the  couch 
screamed  and  drew  a  blanket 
over  her  plump  chest.  A  loud  thud 
was  heard  on  the  ground  beneath, 
a  racking  cry  of  pain,  several 
grunts  and  curses,  a  general  com¬ 
motion  and  scurrying  of  bodies 
across  the  lawn  (one  being  half 
dragged,  half  carried  —  this  one 
shrieking  hysterically,  "She  killed 
me!  She  killed  me!”) 

The  keyhole  had  been  on  a 
direct  horizontal  with  Piggy’s 
needle-like  nose. 

For  a  week  and  a  half  after¬ 
wards,  Perpendecker  was  alive 
with  bustling  interest  in  "the 
scandal”.  Every  day  brought  fresh 
rumors  that  the  culprits  had  been 
apprehended;  that  an  investigating 
committee  had  been  set  up;  that 
Frances  Baker  (the  fat  girl)  had 
been  swooning  periodically  since 
the  occurrence,  mostly  when  re¬ 
counting  the  sordid  event;  that 
the  incipient  spinster  had  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  complicity  in  the  affair 
and  that  her  father,  a  prominent, 
up-state  banker,  had  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  a  lawyer  for  a 
possible  libel  suit. 

Throughout  it  all,  Sammy,  Pig¬ 
gy,  and  the  others  sat  back  inspect¬ 
ing  their  nails.  Richard,  to  be  sure, 
was  quite  alarmed  by  his  love’s 
fright,  but  did  not  dream  of  the 
matter’s  true  significance. 

The  boys  on  their  part  had  ob¬ 
tained  what  they  deemed  a  sufficient 
fund  of  information  to  devise  a 
plan  whereby  Richard’s  interests 
might  be  forwarded. 

One  day  the  week  before  com¬ 
mencement,  while  sitting  in  a  class 
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on  American  History,  Mickey 
stealthily  pushed  a  note  across  the 
aisle  with  his  foot  to  where  Rich¬ 
ard  sat.  It  took  some  effort  on 
Mickey’s  part  to  bring  this  to 
Richard’s  attention,  as  the  latter 
was  seriously  rapt  in  his  work. 
Finally,  by  persistent  hisses,  he  did 
capture  Richard’s  eye,  but  not  be¬ 
fore  he  had  also  made  it  conspic¬ 
uous  to  the  Professor. 

The  Professor,  a  tall,  angular 
man,  with  sparse  hair  and  winged 
ears,  was  not  a  particular  favorite 
of  the  student  body.  He  was 
known  to  be  very  punitive  and 
excessively  caustic  upon  occasion. 

'"Flanigan,  why  are  you  hiss- 
mg? 

tCT  )> 

X  •  •  • 

"Stand  up,  Sir!” 

"I  .  .  .  I’m  not  hissing,  Professor 
.  .  .  I’m  wheezing.” 

"Wheezing?”  There  was  in¬ 
credulity  in  the  Professor’s  tone. 

"Yes,  Sir  .  .  .  wheezing.  I  have 
a  pulmonary  disturbance.  My 
physician  even  thinks  it  might  be 

T.  B.  .  .  ” 

"How  unfortunate,  Flanigan. 
My  commiserations  .  .  .  But  if 
your  doctor  is  anything  like  you, 
a  dolt  and  an  imbecile  of  the  most 
unbelievable  dimensions,  you  may 
be  quite  certain  that  in  your  posi¬ 
tion  he  could  be  eminently  in 
danger  of  not  receiving  his  diplo¬ 
ma  next  week!  Sit  down!” 

At  the  cost  of  all  this,  Richard 
had  noticed  the  missive,  and  was 
proceeding  with  caution  to  read  it. 

DEAR  RICH  -  IMPERATIVE  YOU 

PRESENT  YOURSELF  AT  NINE  TO¬ 
NIGHT  IN  THE  PARK,  NEAR  THE 
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WEST  BANK  OF  THE  RIVER,  JUST 
PAST  THE  STATUE  OF  PROME¬ 
THEUS. 

SAMMY 

Puzzled,  Richard  crumpled  the 
cryptic  note  and  nodded  acqui¬ 
escence  to  Mickey. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  day  he  pondered  over  the  im¬ 
port  of  the  message  and  it  was 
with  great  expectancy,  amounting 
almost  to  alarm,  that  a  quarter  to 
nine,  he  jogged  toward  the  park. 

The  evening  was  superb.  June 
had  spared  herself  no  pains  to  see 
that  her  closing  days  were  of  the 
finest.  The  varicolored  flowers  of 
the  park  bloomed  along  the  path 
in  fragrant  beds.  Several  fountains 
circumscribed  by  hedges,  splashed 
and  sparkled  under  the  stars;  a 
slight  breeze  ruffled  the  fresh 
leaves  and  glossy  evergreens.  How 
he  loved  old  Perpendecker,  he 
thought  —  the  short  years  spent 
here  had  been  full  of  fun  and 
promise,  good  comradeship,  the 
first  taste  of  academic  beauty,  and 
the  nobility  of  aspiration.  He 
hated  to  leave  it.  But  what  made 
all  worth  while,  was  Betty!  Betty! 
What  good  was  the  earth  without 
her?  The  thought  of  his  cowardice 
overwhelmed  him. 

He  passed  the  bilious  old  statue 
of  Prometheus  and  spied  the  boys 
standing  near  some  bushes  next  to 
the  river  bank.  Sammy  motioned 
for  silence  and  beckoned  for  him 
to  approach.  When  he  reached 
their  little  alcove  in  the  brush, 
where  it  was  evident  they  were 
trying  to  hide  from  something, 
Richard,  in  a  voice  too  loud  to 


suit  their  taste,  demanded  an  ex¬ 
planation. 

Suddenly,  someone  who  he  in¬ 
stinctively  realized  must  have  been 
Butch,  grabbed  him  from  behind. 
Another,  Mickey,  stuffed  a  white 
handkerchief  into  his  mouth.  With 
the  help  of  Piggy  the  struggling 
victim  was  brought  to  the  ground 
and  made  to  sit  in  a  position 
which  enabled  him  to  peer  through 
the  bushes  directly  across  the  river. 

No  enightenment  was  offered. 
Sammy  squatted,  gazing  intently, 
like  an  Indian,  across  the  broad, 
shallow  Eden  River.  Mickey  mum¬ 
bled  something  about  "maybe 
didn’t  get  the  note,”  but  after 
that  no  sound  other  than  breath¬ 
ing  was  heard. 

Then,  like  the  break  of  day,  the 
reason  of  their  intense  scrutiny 
rose  from  the  far  bank,  silhouetted 
against  the  horizon,  her  billowing 
skirt  and  tossed  hair  an  object  of 
sheer  delight  in  the  moonlight. 

Richard  squirmed,  struggled — 
Piggy  and  Mickey  had  to  work 
harder  than  ever  to  hold  his  legs 
down  while  the  brute  strength  of 
Butch  enabled  him  to  keep  the 
victim’s  arms  pinned  without 
much  trouble. 

Calmly,  in  a  slow,  deliberate 
tone,  Sammy  began  to  indoctri¬ 
nate  the  prisoner. 

"Betty  has  received  a  note,  ex¬ 
pertly  forged  (here,  he  blushed  a 
bit  and  modestly  acknowledged 
the  admiring  nod  of  Piggy)  .  .  . 
expertly  forged  in  your  handwrit¬ 
ing,  asking  her  to  appear  in  that 
exact  spot  you  see  her  now  at  a 
quarter  past  nine;  that  you  had 
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something  very  important  to  ask 
her.” 

Richard  strained,  twitched, 
mumbled  into  the  handkerchief. 
The  reason  for  these  odd  antics 
was  now  clear  to  him. 

'"Either  you  ask  her  or  we  do.” 
Sammy  settled  back  on  his 
haunches  and  watched  for  the  en¬ 
suing  effect.  Richard’s  eyes  began 
to  rove  madly  about.  Fear  shook 
him.  He  tried  to  plead  with  his 
tormentors,  but  could  not.  Betty 
would  never  accept  him  under 
such  circumstances.  He  could  not 
.  .  .  he  would  not  .  .  . 

Mercilessly,  Sammy  prompted 
him,  "Will  you  cross  the  bridge 
and  ask  her  of  your  own  accord?” 

In  desperation,  Richard  shook 
his  head. 

"Very  well.  Sorry  we  have  to  do 
this,  Rich,  but  with  Commence¬ 
ment  only  a  week  away,  we’ve 
got  no  choice.  Your  fears  are  un¬ 
grounded.  The  girl  is  crazy  about 
you.  We  took  the  trouble  to  find 
out  .  .  .  Didn’t  we,  Piggy?” 

"Yeh!”  grunted  Piggy  and  felt 
for  his  ankle. 

The  figure  on  the  opposite  bank 
walked  to  and  fro,  restlessly  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  appearance  of  her 
friend.  She  wrung  her  hands, 
stormed  Heaven  with  petitions 
that  this  might  be  the  night. 


Her  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
great  commotion  in  the  bushes 
across  the  river,  and  by  an  absurd 
figure  suddenly  rocketting  out 
from  the  darkness  and  flailing  his 
arms  to  keep  from  careening  off 
the  bank  into  the  water. 

The  breeze  strengthened  in  its 
purpose,  but  drifting  across  the 
rippled  water,  she  distinctly  heard 
these  words: 

"Betty,  can  you  hear  me?” 

"Yes,  Richard.” 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something.” 

Her  heart  quivered,  her  head 
reeled,  she  clasped  her  hands  for 
tenseness  and  gazed  with  loving 
reverence  at  the  awkard  figure  on 
the  other  side,  who  was  acting 
very  strangely. 

"Betty,  I  love  you.  I’ve  always 
loved  you.  Will  you  marry  me?...” 

With  an  ecstatic  bound  her 
heart  contracted,  and  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  sheer  joy  she  could  not 
answer.  And  then,  with  tremulous 
lips  she  replied,  "Oh  .  .  .  Yes , 
Richard!” 

And  with  that,  they  both  fell 
into  the  river,  and  picking  them¬ 
selves  up,  plunged  with  rapturous, 
stumbling  strides  towards  each 
other. 

And  so  they  met  ...  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  Eden. 
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THE  PLACE  TO  GO  Q  EDWARD 
THOMAS  ^  I  was  lying  on  the  twin 
bed  puffing  on  a  cigar  and  silently  curs¬ 
ing  the  calculus  exam  when  my  room¬ 
mate  bombed  into  the  room  waving  a 
mimeographed  paper. 

"What  a  snap,”  he  said,  pushing  it 
under  my  nose.  "After  all  that  studying 
I  did  for  this  one,  it  was  the  easiest  one 
I  took.” 

I  felt  like  throwing  a  book  at  him,  or 
something,  but  there  was  nothing  too 
handy,  so  after  deciding  that  the  cigar  I 
had  couldn’t  possibly  make  an  impression 
on  his  thick  head,  I  just  told  him  to  go 
to  hell. 

"What’s  the  matter,  Bobby?”  he  asked, 
dropping  the  exam  sheet  eloquently  on 
my  chest.  "Aren’t  you  glad  to  see  old 
faithful  coming  through  with  a  three 
point  O  average?” 

"The  day  you  pull  a  three  point  O,  I’ll 
enlist  in  the  Marines.”  I  always  kidded 
Brewster  about  the  Marines,  because 
freshman  year  after  a  rough  first  term, 
he’d  always  threaten  to  go  out  and  enlist 
if  he  didn’t  pass  the  next  quiz  in  trig. 
He  had  to  repeat  the  course  in  summer 
school,  but  he  said  he  only  went  after  his 
father  begged  him  not  to  quit  school. 

I  picked  his  exam  off  my  chest  and  read 
the  first  question.  It  looked  pretty  hard 
to  me,  and  I  was  a  year  ahead  of  him  in 
Physics. 

"This  is  easy,”  I  asked. 

To  prove  his  point  he  rattled  off  a 
bunch  of  formulas  that  would  have  made 
Einstein’s  theory  look  like  a  football  play. 
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''What  No-Doz  and  black  cof¬ 
fee  will  do  for  a  man.”  I  rolled 
over  and  looked  out  the  window. 

"Set  to  go?”  Brewster  asked, 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 
"No.” 

"Not  going  home,  are  you?” 

"I’m  staying  here  ’til  Monday.” 

"I  thought  we  were  going 
skiing?” 

"Don’t  feel  like  it.” 

"Come  on,”  he  said.  He  grabbed 
me  under  the  arms  and  started  to 
pull  me  off  the  bed.  I  twisted 
around  so  that  he  lost  his  grip 
under  one  arm.  He  continued  to 
pull,  so  that  he  had  me  half  off 
the  bed.  I  twisted  again,  bringing 
my  free  arm  up  under  his,  trying 
to  break  his  grip.  He  let  up  a  bit, 
so  that  I  sagged  over  the  bed  and 
damn  near  hit  my  head  on  the 
floor. 

"O.K.,  O.K.,”  I  said. 

"We  go  skiing?” 

"O.K.” 

He  let  me  down  easily,  and  I 
lay  on  the  floor  with  my  back  up 
against  the  bed  table. 

"We  go  to  Bromley.  That  al¬ 
right  with  you?” 

"Sure,”  I  said.  I  got  up  off  the 
floor  and  went  over  to  the  closet 
and  took  out  my  skis.  He  pulled 
open  a  bureau  drawer  and  took 
out  some  shirts  and  stuff  and 
tossed  them  on  the  bed.  He  began 
to  whistle  between  his  teeth  as  he 
put  his  things  in  his  suitcase.  Not 
any  one  tune,  but  a  jumble  of 
them  like  a  mystery  medley  on 
that  quiz  show.  After  packing,  he 
hustled  into  his  ski  pants  and 
parka  and  cursed  a  couple  of 


times  while  trying  to  pull  his  ski 
boots  on  over  his  heavy  socks.  He 
stomped  heavily  on  the  floor  so 
that  a  picture  on  my  bureau  shook 
a  bit,  but  he  still  couldn’t  get  the 
boot  on.  Finally,  he  pulled  it  off 
and  put  on  his  loafers. 

"Aren’t  you  ready  yet?” 

"Give  me  a  little  time,”  I  said, 
"the  snow  won’t  melt.” 

"I’m  going  down  and  put  the 
stuff  in  the  car.  Hurry  it  up,  will 
you? 

I  took  my  time  packing  just  to 
get  Brewster  a  little  riled  up.  I 
folded  my  trousers  carefully  into 
the  suitcase  preserving  an  imagin¬ 
ary  crease;  I  put  a  couple  of  shirts 
in,  one  down,  one  up,  and  flat¬ 
tened  out  the  edges  with  the  palm 
of  my  hand.  I  was  going  to  take 
my  time  with  the  rest  of  the  stuff 
too,  but  Brewster  was  beeping  the 
horn  outside  and  I  decided  that  I 
shouldn’t  keep  him  waiting.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  only  like  to  aggravate  him 
when  I’m  in  a  rotten  mood,  and 
I  was  beginning  to  feel  pretty 
good  about  the  idea  of  going  ski¬ 
ing. 

When  I  got  outside,  Brewster 
was  trying  to  fit  his  ten  foot  skis 
into  what  was  proving  to  be  a 
nine  foot  car. 

"Maybe  if  we  put  part  of  them 
out  the  back  window,”  I  sug¬ 
gested. 

"They’d  slide  out,”  he  said.  "I 
got  them  in  before.” 

"How?” 

"Dunno,”  he  said.  He  was  red 
faced  and  breathing  hard.  It 
wasn’t  from  any  great  exertion, 
but  just  that  he  was  getting  more 
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boiled  by  the  minute  about  the 
skis.  Guys  like  Brewster  find  this 
sort  of  thing  hard  to  take. 

'"Art  Golden  has  a  ski  rack,”  I 
said.  "Maybe  we  can  borrow  it.” 

"I  think  he  got  through  yester¬ 
day,”  Brewster  said,  shaking  his 
head;  but  he  was  in  the  door  of 
the  dorm  and  running  up  the 
stairs  before  he  had  time  to  make 
up  his  mind  about  Golden.  I  put 
my  bag  in  the  trunk  and  leaned 
my  skis  against  the  car  before 
going  in. 

Golden  was  sitting  at  his  desk 
with  his  feet  resting  on  the  rim 
of  a  waste  basket.  He  had  his 
horn-rimmed  glasses  pushed  up 
onto  his  forehead. 

"I  wish  I  could  go,”  he  was 
saying.  "When  are  you  coming 
back?” 

"Sunday  night,”  Brewster  said. 

"There  much  snow  up  there?” 

"I  don’t  know,”  said  Brewster. 

1  guess  so. 

"There’s  usually  a  list  in  the 
paper  of  the  skiing  conditions,” 
Golden  said.  He  held  his  glasses  on 
his  forehead  with  two  fingers  and 
twisted  around  looking  for  a 
newspaper. 

"I  guess  I  don’t  have  one,”  he 
said.  "I’d  like  to  go  up  myself,  but 
I  guess  I  won’t  get  the  chance  this 
weekend.”  He  had  a  nervous, 
twitching  laugh.  "Well,  you  can 
take  the  rack  if  you  want.  It’s  in 
the  closet.” 

"Thanks.” 

"You  guys  better  look  up  the 
conditions  in  the  paper,”  Golden 
said  after  us,  as  we  were  going 
down  the  hall. 


When  we  were  beyond  Keene, 
the  snow  thinned  out.  In  the  fields 
you  could  see  big  patches  of 
brown  and  burnt  green  where  the 
earth  had  worn  holes  in  the  snow. 
Further  on,  the  brown  expanded 
into  a  uniform  cover  surrounding 
the  few  buttons  of  white  that  still 
remained  in  the  shade  of  a  barn 
or  farm  house,  or  where  a  ruffle  of 
white  had  been  made  along  the 
side  of  the  highway.  Then  we 
climbed  a  little  hill,  and  the  snow, 
unfolding  like  a  bolt  of  cloth,  ran 
out  from  behind  a  bright  red 
barn.  The  change  was  so  sudden 
that  Brewster,  who  had  been  driv¬ 
ing  with  his  eyes  steadfastly  fixed 
on  the  road  and  his  foot  heavily 
pressed  on  the  gas  pedal,  slowed 
down  to  grab  a  few  postcard  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  scenery. 

"It’s  going  to  be  great,”  he  said. 

When  we  arrived  at  Bromley  it 
was  nearly  dark.  When  we  looked 
up  the  face  of  the  mountain  we 
could  see  the  red  J  bars  immobile, 
and  standing  out  from  the  rugged 
whiteness  like  peppermint  tele¬ 
graph  poles  in  a  Walt  Disney  car¬ 
toon.  A  few  die-hard  skiers  were 
still  coming  down.  At  the  base  of 
a  side  trail,  a  woman  was  calling 
in  a  loud  and  hollow  voice  to  her 
husband.  On  the  beginner’s  slope 
across  the  road,  a  few  children 
were  playing.  A  boy  with  one  ski 
was  dodging  snowballs  thrown 
by  a  smaller  boy  and  girl,  while 
the  small  mother  was  bent  over 
unclamping  her  husband’s  skis. 

I  wanted  to  try  the  smaller 
slope  because  we  could  get  in  a 
couple  of  runs  before  it  got  too 
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dark.  Brewster  kept  looking  at  the 
big  tow  on  the  mountain,  as  if  by 
some  hypnotic  concentration  he 
could  start  it  moving  again. 

"Damn  it,”  he  said. 

"Well,  let’s  try  the  other  one.” 

"The  tow’s  not  running  there, 
either,”  he  said  disgustedly. 

"Well,  we  could  walk  up  that 
one.” 

"Let’s  go  eat.” 

"Come  on,  just  a  couple  of 
times.” 

"You  go  ahead  if  you  want.  I’ll 
wait  here.” 

"Never  mind,”  I  told  him. 

We  ate  supper  in  a  small  restau¬ 
rant  in  the  town  and  asked  the 
cashier  about  places  to  stay.  She 
gave  us  directions  to  several  small 
places  that  took  in  skiers  and  we 
drove  through  the  twelve-house 
town  looking  for  one  of  them. 
About  a  mile  out  we  saw  a  little 
red  cottage  with  a  tourist  sign  on 
the  lawn.  It  wasn’t  one  of  the 
places  we  were  told  about,  but  the 
sign  indicated  they  had  a  vacancy, 
so  Brewster  drove  the  Mercury 
into  the  yard,  where  a  series  of 
tire  tracks  were  the  only  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  driveway.  A  big  German 
shepherd  came  prancing  playfully 
across  the  yard,  sinking  into  the 
snow  with  each  bounce.  He  had 
an  exaggerated  kicking  movement 
with  his  hind  legs,  like  a  one- 
gaited  stallion  I  remembered  see¬ 
ing  at  a  horse  show.  A  man  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  shadow  of  the  house 
called  to  the  dog  to  be  quiet.  The 
dog  stopped  alongside  the  car  and 
pranced  up  and  down  like  a  re¬ 
luctant  helicopter,  then,  giving 


one  final  bark,  returned  to  the 
man. 

"Hello?”  the  man  said. 

"Hi.  The  sign  said  you  had  a 
vacancy.” 

"Come  on  in,”  he  said. 

He  was  a  tall  man  with  an  out- 
of-doors  face  and  a  set  of  bright 
white  teeth  that  sparkled  beneath 
his  British  moustache.  As  he  led  us 
into  the  house,  the  dog  bounced 
alongside,  nipping  at  his  hand  to 
regain  the  attention  he  had  lost  to 
the  strangers.  The  man  intro¬ 
duced  us  to  his  wife  and  then  sat 
down  to  pat  the  dog  saying, 
"Emma  will  take  care  of  you.” 

Emma  was  a  regal  and  business¬ 
like  woman  who  told  us  the  price 
of  the  room,  and  spoke  about 
some  college  boys  she  had  there 
before  who  were  nice  and  quiet 
and  not  like  the  usual  rowdies  that 
go  to  college.  We  reminded  her  of 
them,  she  told  us.  She  showed 
us  the  room.  It  was  a  pleasant  one 
with  small-flowered  wallpaper 
and  oak  beamed  ceiling.  There 
was  comfortable  set  of  twin  beds, 
spaced  wide  apart,  but  arranged  so 
that  the  small  radiator  was  equi¬ 
distant  between  them. 

"There’s  extra  blankets  in  here,” 
she  said,  slapping  an  imitation  ce¬ 
dar  chest  at  the  foot  of  one  bed. 

"It’ll  be  fine,”  I  said. 

"Yuh,  just  great,”  said  Brew¬ 
ster,  bouncing  appreciatively  on 
one  of  the  beds. 

The  lady  frowned  sternly  at  his 
antics.  Brewster  blushed  a  little, 
"Well  let’s  get  the  bags,”  he  said. 

It  was  nine-thirty  when  we  had 
unpacked.  Brewster  wanted  to  go 
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intown  for  a  sandwich,  but  I  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  there  probably 
wouldn’t  be  any  place  open.  He 
took  a  deck  of  cards  out  of  his 
suitcase  and  asked  me  if  I  wanted 
to  play  gin  rummy.  I  said  alright, 
and  he  pulled  his  bed  closer  to 
mine  and  put  the  cedar  chest  in 
the  middle  to  use  as  a  table. 

About  eleven  we  both  got  tired 
of  playing,  so  Brewster  put  the 
cards  away  and  I  paid  him  the 
buck  forty-five  I  had  lost.  I  went 
into  the  bathroom,  showered,  and 
put  on  my  pajamas.  When  I  re¬ 
turned  to  the  room,  Brewster  was 
lying  on  the  bed  smoking  my  last 
cigar  and  reading  the  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal. 

"Don’t  laugh,”  he  said.  "It  was 
the  only  book  I  could  find.” 

"I  suppose  so.  Good  night.” 

He  lay  there  for  a  while  reading 
the  magazine  and  then  threw  it  in 
the  direction  of  the  armchair  and 
turned  out  the  light. 

We  ate  a  fast  breakfast  in  the 
state-operated  cafeteria  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  On  the  wall 
were  a  number  of  green  signs 
with  white  paint  telling  the  skier 
all  that  the  state  of  Vermont  did 
for  his  convenience.  Outside,  we 
bought  a  day  ticket  for  the  ski 
tow.  The  man  who  sells  the  tickets 
attached  it  to  the  bottom  of  my 
jacket  with  a  stapling  machine. 
Brewster  frowned  a  little  at  the 
idea  of  someone  using  a  stapler  on 
the  sweater  his  girl  had  knitted 
him  for  Christmas.  The  man  must 
have  noticed  because  he  told 
Brewster  he  could  put  it  on  his 
ski  cap. 


"I  can’t  stand  those  things,” 
said  Brewster  pointing  at  the  J 
bars.  "Why  don’t  they  get  chair 
lifts?” 

"I  suppose  the  mountain  would 
have  to  be  more  concave  shaped 
for  a  high  line,”  I  told  him. 

"I  don’t  think  so.  They  can 
have  them  anywhere.  Cost  a  hell¬ 
uva  lot  more,  though.” 

He  hopped  into  the  ski  grooved 
tracks  and  caught  an  oncoming 
bar.  I  got  the  next  one  as  it  came 
by. 

The  weather  was  perfect.  The 
sun  had  eluded  two  clouds  and  ran 
brightly  over  the  crest  of  snow 
that  sparkled  like  a  field  of  cut 
diamonds.  The  air  was  cold  and 
dry  and  the  little  wind  at  the 
summit  stabbed  with  a  million 
burning  pin-sharp  icicles.  I  stayed 
almost  alongside  Brewster  on  the 
way  down.  He  crouched  forward 
with  his  elbows  against  his  side  and 
his  hands  out  in  front  of  him.  The 
poles  in  his  hands  were  slanted 
out.  About  half  way  down,  he 
poled  up  fast  over  a  little  knoll. 
I  cut  across  the  face  of  a  crest  and 
shot  down  the  side  near  a  single 
row  of  pine  trees.  When  I  had 
pulled  in  front,  I  looked  for  a 
level  place  to  wait  for  him,  but 
not  seeing  one,  I  kept  on  down  the 
trail.  I  looked  back  for  Brewster 
as  I  christied  around  a  grove  of 
pine  trees,  but  couldn’t  see  him. 
The  run  down  was  beautiful.  You 
don’t  see  the  things  clearly,  but 
only  a  blurred  image,  except  for 
the  occasional  stump  or  stone  that 
appears  in  the  way,  and  you  feel 
yourself  turning  to  avoid  that 


even  before  you  fully  realize  that 
it’s  there. 

I  was  waiting  for  about  three 
minutes  at  the  bottom  before 
Brewster  came  into  sight  around 
the  last  bend  of  the  trail.  The 
angle  was  very  steep  and  he  took 
it  straight,  not  even  angling  to 
slow  himself  down.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached  he  veered  to  the  left  and 
then  turned  in  sharply  kicking  up 
a  small  snowstorm  as  he  came 
alongside. 

"I’m  impressed/’  I  said,  stomp¬ 
ing  my  skis  to  knock  off  the  snow. 

"You  oughta  be,”  he  said. 
"That  was  the  ten  dollar  lesson.” 

We  both  lit  cigarettes  and 
watched  the  skiers  coming  down. 
The  mountain  looked  different 
than  it  had  the  day  before — less 
majestic  somehow.  It  always  looks 
that  way  once  you’ve  run  the 
course.  Like  some  people,  when 
you  know  them,  they’re  never  as 
impressive  as  they  seemed  before. 
I  dropped  my  cigarette  into  the 
snow  and  ran  my  ski  over  it  a 
couple  of  times. 

"Well,  we  try  again?” 

"You  go  ahead,”  Brewster  said. 
"I’ll  wait  awhile.” 

"O.K.,”  I  said. 

"If  I  don’t  see  you,  I’ll  meet 
you  for  lunch  at  noon  time  in  the 
green  place.”  He  pointed  with  a 
ski  pole. 

I  tried  the  same  trail  again  and 
then  a  steeper  one  down  the 
straight  face  of  the  mountain.  It 
was  too  tough  for  me,  and  I  had 
to  snow-plow  to  a  stop  a  couple 
of  times  because  I  couldn’t  ma¬ 
neuver  and  was  picking  up  too 


much  speed.  I  went  back  to  the 
easier  trail  and  stayed  with  it  until 
lunch  time. 

Brewster  called  to  me  as  I  en¬ 
tered  the  door  of  the  dining  room. 
He  was  sitting  with  his  back 
against  the  wall  and  his  legs 
stretched  out  along  the  plank  seat 
of  the  rustic  table.  Two  girls  were 
with  him.  He  moved  his  legs  to 
make  room  for  me  to  sit  down. 
He  nodded  towards  the  girls  by 
way  of  introduction  and  then  sat 
there  smiling  like  a  cat  who  just 
ate  his  way  through  an  Audubon 
collection. 

"I’m  Bob  Martin,”  I  said. 

"I  already  warned  them,”  said 
Brewster. 

The  girls  introduced  themselves. 
Ellen  Price  was  a  blonde  who 
would  have  looked  like  something 
out  of  a  chorus  line  except  that 
she  had  very  small  green  eyes.  She 
looked  pretty  intelligent  for  a 
blonde.  The  other  one  was  a  short 
brunette  with  an  overgrown  crew 
cut.  She  looked  a  little  like 
Audrey  Hepburn,  except  that 
Audrey  Hepburn  was  pretty.  She 
said  her  name  was  Joan  Harper. 
She  spoke  in  a  low  voice.  Brewster 
said  something  to  her  that  I  didn’t 
hear  and  she  looked  the  other  way. 
The  blonde  and  Brewster  smiled 
at  each  other. 

"Have  you  eaten?”  I  asked. 

"Yah,  we’ve  finished.  We  go 
over  to  the  lodge  for  awhile?”  he 
said  to  the  two  girls  as  he  stood 
up.  Both  girls  stood  up. 

"What  about  skiing?” 

"My  feet  hurt,”  said  Brewster, 
pointing  at  his  unlaced  boots.  "I 
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think  the  boots  are  too  small.  We 
might  later.”  We  started  moving 
towards  the  door,  then  turned  to 
see  if  the  girls  were  following. 
"See  ya,”  he  said. 

I  had  a  fast  sandwich  and  went 
back  to  the  ski  trail.  The  sun  was 
out  and  it  had  melted  the  top 
snow  so  that  it  slowed  down  the 
skiing.  About  three,  the  sun  went 
behind  a  cloud  and  a  cold  wind 
came  up  and  the  melted  snow  be¬ 
gan  to  freeze  so  that  it  caked  on 
top.  It  was  rotten  skiing. 

Brewster  was  waiting  for  me  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  about  4:30. 
He  had  his  poles  in  his  hand  and 
was  swinging  them  like  a  golf 
club.  "Where  the  hell  have  you 
been?”  he  asked. 

Skiing. 

"Let’s  get  going.  We  gotta  get 
changed.  Taking  the  girls  out  to 
supper.” 

"Where  are  they?” 

"At  the  lodge.  They’re  staying 
there.  Why  didn’t  you  come  over 
this  afternoon?  It  was  great.” 

"So  was  the  skiing.” 

"Yah,  well,  let’s  go.” 

We  had  dinner  with  the  girls  in 
the  dining  room  of  the  lodge. 
Brewster  and  the  blonde  didn’t 
say  much,  but  smiled  at  each 
other  all  through  the  meal.  When 
we  had  finished,  Brewster  made  a 
little  joke  about  it  being  too  early 
to  start  drinking,  as  he  stood  up. 

We  went  to  a  flic  at  the  only 
theater  in  town.  It  was  an  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Taylor  picture,  and  I  think 
I  fell  asleep  during  parts  of  it.  I 
don’t  think  Elizabeth  Taylor  has 
made  a  good  picture  since  she 


stopped  co-starring  with  Lassie. 
We  left  early  and  went  back  to 
the  lodge.  I  guess  it  was  late 
enough  for  Brewster  to  start 
drinking. 

The  tables  in  the  bar  had  a  sofa 
seat  that  ran  along  the  side  of  the 
wall.  Brewster  and  the  blonde  got 
there  first  and  Joan  and  I  sat  in 
the  arm  chairs  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table.  Joan  was  a  pretty 
good  kid  when  she  started  talking. 
She  came  from  Vermont  and 
knew  all  about  Bromley  and  the 
cities  around  it.  She  told  me  that 
the  mountain  was  graded  for  six 
inches  of  snow  and  that  the  reason 
most  of  the  farms  and  barns  were 
painted  red  was  because  there  was 
an  ochre  in  much  of  the  soil  and 
paint  could  be  easily  made  from 
it.  Most  of  the  time,  though,  she 
didn’t  talk. 

After  about  an  hour,  Brew¬ 
ster  whispered  something  to  the 
blonde  and  then  said,  "Ellen  and 
I  are  going  for  a  ride.  Meet  -you 
here  later.” 

They  closed  the  cocktail  lounge 
at  midnight,  so  Joan  and  I  went 
out  and  sat  in  the  lobby.  I  guess 
she  had  run  out  of  conversation 
earlier,  and  I  was  getting  a  little 
tired,  so  neither  of  us  said  too 
much.  About  quarter  to  one  she 
stood  up  and  said  she  thought 
she’d  go  to  her  room. 

"Yes,”  I  said,  "goodnight.” 

"It  was  a  very  nice  evening, 
thank  you,”  she  said,  extending 
her  hand.  I  shook  hands  with  her 
and  muttered  something  about 
maybe  seeing  her  again. 

Brewster  and  the  blonde  came 
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in  about  one  fifteen.  Brewster 
seemed  more  drunk  than  he  was 
when  they  had  left.  I  said  hi,  and 
went  outside  to  the  car.  He  joined 
me  in  a  minute. 

"Care  for  a  shot?”  He  reached 
across  and  released  the  button  on 
the  glove  compartment.  There 
was  a  pint  of  White  Label  inside. 

"No  thanks,”  I  said.  Brewster 
only  shrugged  and  smiled. 

I  was  the  first  one  awake  in  the 
morning.  I  thought  it  would  be 
useless  to  wake  Brewster,  so  I  just 
lay  in  bed  reading  The  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  Brewster  finally  rolled  over 
and  peered  at  me  through  half 
open  eyes.  He  then  threw  back  the 
covers  and  vaulted  out  of  bed. 

"Such  a  display  of  energy.” 

"Whatta  hell  time  is  it?”  he  bel¬ 
lowed. 

I  took  my  watch  off  the  floor 
and  told  him  it  was  ten-thirty. 

"Damn  it!  The  girls  have  gone 
already..  Why  the  hell  didn’t  you 
wake  me?” 

"You  didn’t  say  anything  to 
me,”  I  told  him. 

"Dammit!” 

He  set  a  new  record  for  getting 
dressed,  and  saying  he'd  be  back, 


he  grabbed  my  topcoat  and  op¬ 
ened  the  door. 

"The  window  would  be  quick¬ 
er,”  I  said  after  him.  I  heard  the 
car  pulling  out. 

I  showered,  shaved  and  dressed, 
then  waited.  An  hour  later  I  heard 
the  car  pull  up  outside. 

"Damn  it,”  Brewster  said  when 
he  came  in. 

"You  said  that  before,”  I  re¬ 
minded  him.  "I’m  hungry.” 

"We’ll  eat  on  the  way,”  he  said. 
"Wanta  get  started?” 

Brewster  was  in  a  rotten  mood 
for  most  of  the  ride  back.  I  was 
getting  very  hungry  but  didn’t 
want  to  give  him  the  chance  to 
get  sore  again.  Coming  through 
Concord  he  finally  cooled  enough 
to  ask  me  if  I  wanted  to  eat.  We 
stopped  at  a  restaurant  just  out¬ 
side  of  the  town.  The  food  wasn’t 
very  good,  but  the  place  had  beer 
on  tap  and  that  compensated  a 
little  for  it.  Brewster  had  three 
with  his  dinner  and  a  few  more 
for  dessert.  He  was  beginning  to 
feel  a  little  better. 

"Y’know,”  he  said,  "that  Brom¬ 
ley  is  a  pretty  good  place.  We 
oughta  go  up  there  again  some 
time.  It’s  better  than  Franconia. 
That’s  really  the  place  to  go.” 
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The  Odes  of  Horace:  Book  1,  Ode  5 


What  lithe  youth,  bedewed  with  perfume 
Courts  you,  Pyrrha,  on  a  bed  of  roses 
In  some  enchanting  cove? 

For  whom  do  you  bind  your  golden  hair, 

Bewitching  in  your  plainness.  Alas,  how  often 
He  deplores  your  dual  faith  and  fickle  gods, 
Unaccustomed  and  lost  in  wonder 
At  waters  ruffled  by  shady  winds. 

Who,  unaware  of  the  deceptive  breeze, 

Now  enjoys  you  as  pure  gold 
And  hopes  you  will  always  remain 
Free  and  lovable  to  him. 

Wretched  are  those  who,  not  knowing,  see  you  from 
Afar  as  fair.  But  the  votive  tablet, 

In  the  temple  nave,  declares  to  all 
That  I  have  offered  my  luckless  armor 
To  the  powerful  god  of  the  deep. 


William  Louis 
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worm,  uul  vvii. - wo  ami  at  niLiai y  l-acc-iiuiill ,  lu  hi1  ourselves 

The  infant  Stylus  is  highly  flattered  in  having  its  christening  song  to  cope  with  the  world  of  thought ;  and  know  no  better  means 

chanted  by  lips  so  gifted.  It  tenders  Fr.  Ryan  its  most  sincere  thanks.  for  the  attainment  of  that  end,  than  the  publication  of  such  a 


impromptu 

I  saw  a  little  boy 
Brook-bubble  with  laughter 
And  wide-grin  to  his  ivory  ears. 

But  needle-point  stars  are  tiny  tears  for  him, 
For  short  years  are  frozen-grinned 
And  dressed  him  in  grey, 

While  White  Doves  breathed  from  the  distance 
Like  sea-shells  breath  from  their  half-hollows 
Echos  of  the  Sea. 

Then,  just  as  the  sunrise  over-rode 
The  quivering  membrane  mist  of  dawn, 

In  the  wool  clouds  red  around 
I  saw  his  auburn  hair 
And  sun-bright  form. 


Kevin  McIntyre 


ROBERT  FROST: 


Mr.  Robert  Frost  made  his  first  visit  to  the  campus  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  on  Wednesday,  April  3rd,  to  help  The  Boston  College  Stylus 
inaugurate  its  diamond  jubilee  year.  An  overflow  audience  in  Kennedy 
Auditorium,  Campion  Hall,  heard  the  Dean  of  American  Poets  read 
many  of  the  poems  which  have  become  a  part  of  our  national  heritage. 
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At  3:00  P.M.  Father  Leonard,  S.J.  found  the  poet  waiting  at  his  home  in  Cambridge. 

The  affable  Mr.  Frost  enlivened  the  journey  to  Chestnut  Hill  with  his  observa¬ 
tions,  sometimes  witty,  sometimes  profound,  often  both.  Among  them:  on  television 
if  you  try  to  say  something  intelligent,  they  call  it  an  ad  lib. 
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(Photo  by  Louis  Poczatek) 


ccompanied  by  Dean  Charles 


J.  Donovan,  S.J.  of  the 
School  of  Education  and  Stylus 
Editor  Edward  Thomas,  Frost 
entered  Kennedy  auditorium  to 
a  standing  ovation.  I  am  stirred. 


Editor  Thomas  introduced  the  poet  .  .  . 


"In  an  age  when  all 
traditions  and  all  truths 
have  been  challenged, 
and  at  times  dismissed, 
he  has  continued  to  as¬ 
sert  a  confidence  in  the 
dignity  of  man.” 


In  the  Old  Corner 
Book  Store  .  .  . 
1  flipped  the  book, 
and  read,  "1  fled 
him  down  the 
nights  and  down 
the  days” 


We  got  our  education  kind  of  furtively  —  I  got  mine.  I  never  let  anybody  tell 
me  anything,  but  I  watched  people  to  see  ivhat  was  the  right  thing  to  like 
and  iv hat  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 


Sometimes  these  people  who  analyze  poems  raise  the  questions  whether  they  have 
the  right  to  get  more  out  of  my  poems  than  I  put  into  them.  And  I  agree  that 
they  have  the  right.  I  get  more  out  of  them  year  by  year  than  1  ever  put  into  them. 


Father  Mac- 
Gilli  vray 
chats  with  an 
old  friend. 


TT'rost  greets 
some  distin¬ 
guished  guests: 
Mr.  Daniel 
Sargent  and 
Father  Henry 
M.  Brock,  S.J., 
oldest  Stylus 
writer. 


0  C.  £.  Gavin  £ 

"You’re  getting  to  be  a  big 
boy,  Sebastian,  and  when  you  get 
to  be  almost  eight  years  old,  you 
have  to  help  out  around  the  house. 
Your  poor  mother  can’t  be  doing 
everything  for  you  all  the  time. 
Are  you  listening  to  me?” 

"Yes,  mama.” 

"Now  there  are  some  books  due 
down  the  library  today  and  I’m 
going  to  let  you  return  them  all 
by  yourself.  Your  poor  mother 
can’t  be  trotting  all  over  the 
town  for  you.  I’m  working  too 
hard  already.  Sebastian,  are  you 
listening?” 

"Yes” 

"Yes  what?” 

"Yes,  mama.” 

"That’s  better.  Don’t  you  ever 
forget  your  manners.  I’ve  taken  a 
lot  of  trouble  to  teach  them  to  you. 
There  are  very  few  little  boys 
whose  mothers  would  take  the 
time  and  trouble  to  teach  them 
manners.” 

"But  mama,  you  jest  said  I  was 
a  big  boy!” 

"Don’t  you  dare  get  sassy  to 
your  mother  and  besides  it’s  'just’ 
not  'jest’.  Let  me  hear  you  say  it.” 

“Just” 

"All  right  then.  Now  you  know 
how  to  get  to  Leverett  Square, 
don’t  you?” 

"Yes,  mama.” 

"How  do  you  go?” 


"I  walk  down  to  the  end  of  the 
hill  and  when  I  come  to  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker’s  house,  I  take  your  hand,  look 
both  ways  before  crossing  the 
street  and  when  I  get  to  the  other 
side  I  stand  in  the  sun  in  front  of 
the  old  gas  station  and  I  don’t 
talk  to  anybody  ’til  the  bus  comes. 
Then  when  the  bus  comes,  I  sit  up 
front  near  the  driver  and  get  off 
at  the  last  stop.” 

"All  right.  But  this  time  I  won’t 
go  with  you  so  you  won’t  be  able 
to  hold  my  hand  crossing  the 
street,  so  be  sure  and  be  extra  care¬ 
ful.” 

"Yes,  mama.” 

"Now  I’m  going  to  give  you 
two  nickels  for  your  carfare,  a 
quarter  for  a  soda  in  Leverett 
Square,  and  I’ll  put  a  dollar  in 
your  watch-pocket  for  use  in  an 
emergency.  And  if  you  get  lost  or 
anything,  be  sure  and  go  up  to  a 
policeman.  Do  you  understand?” 

"Yes,  mama.” 

"What  do  you  say?” 

"Thank  you.” 

"Thank  you  what?” 

"Thank  you,  mama.” 

"All  right  run  along  now  and 
be  extremely  careful,  don’t  talk  to 
anybody  and  walk  in  the  sun.” 

"Allright,  'bye!” 

"Wait  a  minute.  Aren’t  you 
going  to  kiss  your  mother  good¬ 
bye?” 

"All  right.” 

"Now  be  a  good  boy  and  leave 
the  library  at  four  o’clock.” 

"Good-bye.” 

Carrying  the  two  books,  Sebas¬ 
tian  walked  down  the  street  tak¬ 


ing  pains  at  times  to  step  on  none 
of  the  cracks  in  the  sidewalk  and 
at  other  times,  to  step  on  every 
crack.  By  the  time  he  reached  the 
bus  stop,  he  had  collected  two 
marbles  (one  was  a  beautiful  light 
blue  one  with  dark  blue  things 
like  smoke-curls  inside;  the  other 
was  dirty  red-brown  and  half 
broken)  and  he  also  had  found 
what  looked  like  half  of  a  real 
lamp  socket  —  it  had  a  yellow 
metal  tab  on  it  that  you  could 
make  clicking  noises  with  but  that 
broke  off  after  about  a  dozen 
clicks. 

As  Sebastian  was  waiting  for  the 
bus  and  looking  at  the  houses 
across  the  street  (for  some  funny 
reason  he  liked  to  look  at  houses 
when  he  had  nothing  else  to  do) , 
a  lady  in  a  brown  coat  and  with 
a  black  pocketbook  came  up  and 
began  waiting  to  his  left.  Sebas¬ 
tian  noticing  her,  removed  his 
thoughts  from  the  houses  and  be¬ 
gan  to  speculate  as  to  why  it  was 
called  a  "pocketbook.”  There 
wasn’t  much  pocket  about  it  and 
much  less  book.  As  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  philosophical  inqui¬ 
ry,  his  gaze  wandered  and  sudden¬ 
ly  fell  upon  a  crumpled  green 
piece  of  paper  close  by  his  right 
foot.  It  was  a  u  ir! 

The  lady  must  have  dropped  it! 
But  no,  she  couldn’t  have;  she  was 
on  the  other  side  of  him.  The  wind 
could  have  blown  it.  No,  not  that 
far  away. 

As  if  in  answer  to  this  last  men¬ 
tal  objection,  a  frisky  breeze 
managed  to  roll  the  crumpled  bill 
a  couple  of  inches  away  from  him. 
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Fearing  lest  he  lose  his  opportuni¬ 
ty,  Sebastian,  eyeing  the  lady, 
dropped  to  his  knees  and  pretend¬ 
ing  to  tie  his  shoe,  deftly  swooped 
up  the  dollar. 

Erect  again,  his  conscience  be¬ 
gan  to  quiver:  he  should  ask  the 
lady.  But  how  could  it  be  hers? 
And  besides  mama  told  him  not  to 
speak  to  strangers  and  mama  had 
ways  of  knowing  when  you  trans¬ 
gressed  one  of  her  laws.  But  he 
couldn’t  keep  it.  Why  couldn’t 
he?  Plenty  of  people  could  spend 
a  dollar  on  anything  they  liked. 
But  was  it  his?  Whose  was  it? 
Well  if  it  wasn’t  the  lady’s  and  he 
left  it  on  the  ground,  it’d  blow 
away  or  another  boy  would  find 
it  and  spend  it.  Then  he  ought  to 
give  it  to  a  policeman.  But  there 
was  none  around.  By  the  time  the 
bus  came  however,  he  had  decided 
to  keep  it  and  spend  it. 

When  Sebastian  got  on  the  bus, 
he  put  his  head  back  on  the  seat 
and  watched  the  tops  of  the  trees 
race  by.  He  always  did  this.  In 
fact,  he  had  a  system:  when  he 
walked,  he  would  look  at  the 
ground;  when  he  rode,  he’d  look 
at  the  sky;  and  when  he  was 
standing  still  he’d  look  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  But  today  he  wasn’t  thinking 
about  whether  the  whole  world 
was  inside  the  tummy  of  a  great 
big  giant.  (He  had  decided  this 
one  day  after  seeing  some  big 
clouds  that  looked  like  the  ribs  of 
the  skeletons  you  see  on  Hallow¬ 
een.  The  next  day  when  he  read  in 
the  Child's  Pictorial  Encyclopedia , 
about  amoebas,  he  felt  convinced 
that  everybody  was  just  a  little 


bug  like  an  amoeba  in  the  tummy 
of  this  big  giant.)  Today  he  didn’t 
meditate  on  his  theory  that  every¬ 
body  was  playing  a  big  trick  on 
him,  that  there  really  never  was 
anything  like  a  world  or  a  town 
called  Leverett  or  something  called 
summer  or  men  like  President 
Roosevelt  or  Hitler  or  Churchill; 
but  everybody  was  having  a  lot  of 
fun  with  him  by  pretending  and 
playing  a  big  trick  on  him.  (  He 
began  to  think  this  way  after  see¬ 
ing  a  play  about  Snowwhite  and 
learning  that  all  the  woods  and 
house  and  everything  was  only 
make-believe  stage  scenery.) 
Sometimes  he  would  even  wonder 
if  he  was  alive,  for  how  could  he 
know  he  wasn’t  dreaming  every¬ 
thing? 

No,  today  he  didn’t  think  about 
these  things.  Instead  he  spent  the 
whole  bus  trip  planning  how  to 
spend  that  dollar.  Finally  after 
about  a  hundred  ideas  he  decided 
—  an  electric  train.  He  remem¬ 
bered  how  before  last  Christmas, 
his  aunt  took  him  all  the  way  to 
Boston  to  see  Santa  Claus.  (It 
really  wasn’t  Santa  Claus  because 
he  didn’t  have  real  whiskers  but 
Sebastian  thought  it  best  not  to 
disillusion  his  aunt.)  When  his 
aunt  went  shopping  elsewhere, 
Sebastian  was  left  in  the  toy  de¬ 
partment.  There  he  spent  all  his 
time  watching  the  little  trains 
and  the  little  towns  and  the  little 
men  —  everything  just  like  real 
— noises,  smoke,  everything.  But 
when  Christmas  came,  he  had 
gotten  a  "nice”  pair  of  mittens,  a 
"nice”  snowsuit,  a  "nice”  sweater, 
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a  "nice”  pair  of  boots,  and  a  "nice” 
something  that  was  called  a  "Toy- 
toon  Xylophone.”  (Sebastian 
hated  all  xylophones  now  because 
when,  that  Christmas  afternoon, 
he  took  it  apart  to  make  railway 
tracks  with,  he  had  been  "spoken 
to”  by  mama.)  But  now  with 
this  dollar  he  would  get  one  of 
those  electric  trains. 

When  the  bus  finally  arrived  at 
Leverett  Square,  Sebastian  ran  to 
the  library,  returned  the  books, 
went  quickly  into  the  children’s 
room,  found  a  Dr.  Doolittle  book 
he  hadn’t  read  yet,  and  then  went 
to  the  "Week’s  Special  Shelf.” 
There  he  found  a  very  interesting 
book  called  "Ivan  and  His  Col¬ 
lective  Farm.”  (On  the  cover  it 
had  a  picture  of  a  little  boy  in  a 
uniform  holding  a  cute  little  lamb 
—  or  was  it  a  kid  —  and  in  the 
background  there  was  a  tractor.) 
When  Sebastian  went  to  the  desk 
to  check  out,  he  found  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  book  filled  with  pictures  of 
beautiful  buildings;  it  was  called 
Italian  Palaces  of  the  Late  Re¬ 
naissance  and  Early  Baroque  (Vol¬ 
ume  IV,  Florence) .  The  lady  at 
the  desk  said  that  he  couldn’t  take 
it  out  on  a  "Young  People’s  Card” 
so  he  reluctantly  left  it  behind 
and  went  out  with  his  two  books. 
It  was  now  three  o’clock  and  he 
would  have  an  hour  to  find  an 
electric  train  and  buy  it. 

After  walking  around  the 
square  for  ten  minutes  and  after 
having  been  disappointed  by  the 
fact  that  neither  Woolworth’s  nor 
Kresge’s  sold  electric  trains,  Se¬ 
bastian  suddenly  saw  something  in 


a  shop  window  —  an  electric 
train!  Pressing  his  nose  against  the 
glass  he  looked  at  it  hungrily.  It 
wasn’t  moving  and  it  didn’t  look 
as  real  as  the  trains  he  had  seen  in 
"Jordom  Mash”  but  it  was  a  train. 
Stepping  back  a  little,  Sebastian 
read  the  sign  above  the  shop.  In 
big  gold  letters  sticking  out  from 
a  black  board  it  said,  "Stationers.” 
"That’s  smart,”  thought  Sebas¬ 
tian;  "they  sell  trains  so  they  even 
call  themselves  after  a  railway  sta¬ 
tion.”  Reading  further,  Sebastian 
learned  that  the  "proprietor” 
(that  must  mean  stationmaster) 
was  "A.  Levine.”  Remembering 
kind  old  Mr.  Leblanc,  the  cookie- 
maker,  and  his  sweet  smelling 
bakery,  Sebastian  wondered  if  A. 
Levine  was  French  too.  Looking 
back  in  the  window,  he  realized 
that  there  was  only  one  electric 
trains;  the  rest  was  pencils  and 
paper  and  little  fire  engines  and 
stuff.  Sebastian  decided  to  go  in 
and  ask  about  buying  the  train. 
(Maybe  A.  Levine  liked  trains  too 
and  wouldn’t  sell  it,  because  Se¬ 
bastian  knew  he  wouldn’t  if  he 
were  A.  Levine.) 

Inside  the  store  it  was  very 
dark.  The  afternoon  had  become 
cloudy  and  all  the  other  stores  had 
turned  on  their  lights.  Sebastian 
became  a  little  confused  —  he 
couldn’t  see  anybody  or  anything 
but  he  heard  women’s  voices. 

Finally  the  chatter  stopped  and 
out  of  the  darkness  as  though  from 
nowhere  a  short  fat  woman  in 
pants  came  over  to  Sebastian  who 
was  having  a  hard  time  remember¬ 
ing  why  he  had  come  in  and  was 
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jest  —  uh  just  —  standing  there 
in  the  gloom. 

"Can  I  help  you?”  said  the  wo¬ 
man  in  a  way  that  Sebastian 
thought  meant  "What  are  you 
doing  here?” 

"Yes  please  ma’m.  Could  you 
tell  me  how  much  that  ’lectric 
train  in  the  window  costs,  please?” 

"Oh,  that!  Well  it’s  broken  so 
I’ll  let  you  have  it  for  $28.45.  You 
want  to  buy  it,  kid?” 

Sebastian  thought  the  woman 
was  making  fun  of  him  and  said 
in  a  grown-up  way,  "No,  thank 
you.  I  jest  was  interested.” 

The  woman  then  glimpsed  the 
bit  of  green  paper  sticking  out 
from  Sebastian’s  clenched  fist. 

"Well,  you  going  to  buy  any¬ 
thing?  Hurry  up,  kid.” 

Sebastian  got  a  little  excited;  he 
had  to  think  up  something  fast  or 
else  he  would  seem  silly.  Suddenly 
through  the  darkness,  he  spied  a 
toy  tank  on  the  top  shelf  on  the 
shop’s  side  wall. 

"How  much  please  ma’m  is  that 
tank?” 

"That’s  five  dollars  and  a  quar¬ 
ter.  You  want  that,  kid?” 

"Well  no,  I  -  er  -  was  just 
thinking.” 

"Well  come  on,  kid.  I’m  a  busy 
woman.  You  can’t  keep  me  here 
all  day  long.  Either  buy  something 
or  get  out.  Come  on!  Come  on!” 

Sebastian  panicked.  His  eyes 
raced  around  the  store.  Finally  on 
the  counter  next  to  him  he  saw  a 
bunch  of  pretty-colored  packs  of 
cardboards.  The  little  tab  said, 
"12c.” 

"I’ll  take  one  of  those  packs,” 


he  said  to  the  woman.  She  took  his 
dollar  and  picked  up  a  set  of  dirty 
brown  cardboards,  put  them  in  a 
bag,  and  handed  them  to  Sebastian 
with  his  change. 

Sebastian  was  going  to  tell  the 
woman  that  he  wanted  the  pretty- 
colored  cardboards  but  she  gave 
him  a  "look.”  When  he  took  the 
change,  he  counted  it.  There  were 
three  pennies,  a  quarter,  a  little 
white  coin  (he  didn’t  know  if  it 
was  a  dime  or  a  white  penny)  and 
a  nickel.  Sebastian  wasn’t  good  at 
arithmetic  and  didn’t  know  much 
about  money  but  it  didn’t  seem 
right.  He  looked  up  at  the  woman. 
She  had  been  watching  him. 

Without  waiting  for  him  to 
speak,  she  said,  "That  sign  means 
that  each  of  those  eight  loose-leaf 
notebook  separaters  costs  twelve 
cents  but  since  you’re  a  good  boy, 
I  took  off  a  lot.” 

"Oh,  excuse  me.  Thank  you 
very  much  ma’m,  thank  you!” 

As  the  woman  shut  the  door  be¬ 
hind  him,  Sebastian  thought  he 
heard,  combined  with  the  tinkling 
of  the  bell  on  the  door,  the  laugh¬ 
ter  of  women. 

He  ran  down  to  the  bus  stop  as 
fast  as  he  could  and  saw  that  he 
had  plenty  of  time  to  wait.  He 
went  in  the  drugstore  and  bought 
a  milkshake  with  his  own  quarter. 
(He  wouldn’t  spend  mama’s  quar¬ 
ter  and  then  she’d  be  nice  to  him 
because  she  was  always  telling 
everybody  to  save  money.) 

As  he  supped  the  bubbly  mix¬ 
ture,  he  plotted  how  he  would  get 
rid  of  the  "loosely  note  book  sepa- 
rers”  and  the  rest  of  the  change 
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because  if  mama  ever  learned  he 
had  found  some  money  (a  nickel 
let  alone  a  dollar)  and  had  spent 
it  "wastefully”  (which  jest  meant 
spent  it)  he  would  be  "spoken  to.” 
Suddenly  he  had  an  idea.  Taking 
the  change,  Sebastian  put  it  in  the 
paper  bag  with  the  cardboards  and 
put  the  bundle  on  the  stool  next 
to  him.  Then  he  watched  the  soda 
jerk  and  finished  his  milkshake. 
When  the  soda  jerk  turned  away, 
Sebastian  jumped  down  and 
walked  slowly  away  towards  the 
door  so  as  not  to  attract  attention. 
He  was  just  about  to  escape  when 
a  voice  shot  him  down. 

"Hey  sonny,  you  forgot  this.” 

Debating  whether  to  run  or  re¬ 
turn,  Sebastian  decided  to  go  back. 

Now  the  soda  jerk  knew  that 
Sebastian  was  a  very  polite  little 
boy  and  so  he  was  very  surprised 
when  Sebastian  took  the  bundle 
and  ran  away  without  saying  any¬ 
thing. 

Outside  at  the  bus  stop,  Sebas¬ 
tian  was  miserable.  How  could  he 
get  rid  of  this  bundle?  He  walked 
back  and  forth  again  and  again. 
Suddenly,  he  saw  a  paper  boy. 
Now  mama  was  always  telling  him 
how  fortunate  he  was  to  have 
such  a  good  mother  who  wouldn’t 
send  him  out  to  sell  papers.  While 
he  couldn’t  see  anything  bad  about 
selling  papers  (it  looked  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  weeding) ,  he  had 
been  taught  to  pity  newsboys.  Se¬ 
bastian  took  the  nickel  out  of  the 
bag  and  bought  a  newspaper  (he 
didn’t  know  why)  and  then  he 
decided  to  be  charitable  so  he  of¬ 
fered  the  bundle  to  the  newsboy. 


"What,  is  dis  hot?”  said  the 
businessman  with  a  gleam  in  his 
eye. 

"No,”  said  Sebastian,  "it  looks 
a  little  dirty  but  it  doesn’t  have 
any  particular  temperature.” 

"Well  what  would  I  want  these 
things  for?” 

"You  could  use  them  to  heat 
your  home.”  (Sebastian  had  been 
told  by  mama  that  newsboys  al¬ 
ways  lived  in  cold  houses  —  al¬ 
though  he  never  said  anything  to 
her,  he  sometimes  wished  he  was  a 
newsboy  during  August.) 

"Are  you  crazy,  kid?  Look, 
beat  it.  Scram,  stop  botherin’  me; 
I’m  busy.” 

Downhearted,  Sebastian  turned 
away. 

As  he  waited  for  the  bus  and 
leaned  against  the  outside  wall  of 
the  drugstore,  Sebastian  finally  de¬ 
cided  how  to  get  rid  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  bundle. 

First  he  put  them  behind  his 
back.  Then  he  looked  all  around; 
no  one  was  watching  him.  He  let 
the  bundle  down  a  little  bit,  then 
a  little  more  and  at  last  he  heard 
the  paper  and  the  bundle  drop  to 
the  ground  behind  him.  For  once 
he  was  lucky!  Even  though  a  few 
people  moved  when  they  heard  the 
noise  of  the  paper  on  the  cement 
sidewalk,  no  one  at  the  bus  stop 
had  seen  him  do  it.  Then  the  bus 
appeared  and  approached  the  stop. 
Sebastian  was  the  last  to  go  out  to 
the  edge  of  the  sidewalk  because 
he  was  afraid  the  people  at  the  bus 
stop  would  see  what  was  on  the 
ground  behind  him.  However  just 
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as  he  was  about  to  board  the  bus, 
his  delusions  of  cleverness  were 
cruelly  shattered.  He  saw  a  lady 
in  a  parked  car,  watching  him 
with  a  smirk  on  her  face.  He 
shuddered  and  entered  the  bus. 

The  trip  home  was  uneventful 
after  what  had  happened  earlier. 


When  he  got  home,  mama  made 
him  take  a  nap  because  he  had 
"had  a  big  day.” 

An  hour  later  his  mother  woke 
him  with  crossness  in  her  voice. 
"Sebastian,”  she  said,  "I  put  a 
dollar  in  your  watch  pocket  and 
I  want  to  know  where  it  is!” 


elemental 

Now  day  is  apt  to  burst  forth 
Like  some  voluptuous  night-flower 
Bronzing  red  and  flame  out  of  the 
Here  and  erupt  of  the  hour. 

And  Spring  shall  come  trigeminal  bred 
Of  the  multiverse  and  thyme 
Of  silent  autumn  rains.  To  chant 
With  me  the  Cerialian  rhyme: 

Heaven  earth  water  fire;, 

Aeolian  harp,  aeolian  choir. 

Francis  A.  Neelon 
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mi/adhdhin 

We  stand  alone,  unwashed  by  sand  or  sea 

Among  the  sullen  bones  of  ourselves,  crushed  or  ground 

Into  quivering  legends  that  toll  like  bells  round 

Our  unbowed  heads,  and  lull  both  you  and  me 

Into  the  stale  tideless  pool  that  clings 

Amid  the  broken  crags  of  rock,  that  like  the  Lorelei  sings 

Of  muted  lust  and  smiles  in  triangles.  So  we 

Hear  not  the  tide  or  tears  and  clutch  unbound 

At  the  seaweed-webbed  wall,  to  be  broken 

Like  a  toy  by  fangs  of  foam  as  our  token 

Life  ebbs,  stilling  our  sound. 


Joseph  A.  Baron 
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It  was  night  when  the  station- 
wagon  finally  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  a  sqeaking,  chirping  no¬ 
where.  One  of  those  unique  nights 
it  was,  special  to  the  mountains 
of  New  Hampshire,  in  summer 
where  the  sky  is  a  light  black  tape 
studded  with  millions  of  bright 
holes,  roofing  the  dark  black  walls 
of  trees  that  flank  a  rocky  road. 
Mr.  Flanders,  the  scoutmaster,  let 
all  the  guys  groan  the  stiffness 
from  the  long  ride  out  of  their 
legs  before  he  led  the  way  up  the 
steep  road  to  the  cabin.  As  usual, 
Freddy  Lawrence  was  the  last  one 
to  get  his  gear  together  and  before 


he  could  pant  into  his  customary 
place  at  the  end  of  the  line,  the 
string  of  bobbing  flashlights  and 
fading  voices  was  already  half¬ 
way  up  the  hill.  He  was  last  this 
time  because  he  couldn’t  swing  his 
pack  over  his  shoulers  like  the  rest, 
but  had  to  prop  it  on  the  fender 
and  squeeze  into  it,  which  was  a 
struggle  because  he  was  so  fat.  He 
didn’t  even  consider  asking  for 
help,  because  none  of  the  other 
kids  would  help  him  anyway,  and 
if  he  asked  Mr.  Flanders,  they 
would  laugh  at  him. 

When  he  finally  huffed  into  the 
cabin,  his  shoulders  were  stinging 
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weights  on  both  sides  of  his 
flushed,  sweating  head.  The  others 
were  circled  around  the  table  in 
the  big  room,  waiting  for  the 
sputtering  glow  of  the  gas-lamp 
to  puff  into  its  too-white  light, 
and  when  it  did,  they  all 
scrambled  for  the  bunks  that 
lined  the  log  wall,  and  threw  their 
stuff  on  them  to  stake  their  claim. 
Again  Freddy  was  last  and  had  to 
plop  onto  an  old  army  cot  in  the 
far  corner.  Although  it  was  sum¬ 
mer,  the  nights  are  still  cold  in 
the  mountains  and  since  their 
group  was  the  first  to  use  the 
cabin  that  season,  it  was  damp  and 
chilly  in  the  room  even  after 
"'Matches”  Rinaldi,  the  official 
fire-lighter,  had  started  a  good 
blaze  in  the  wide  fireplace.  While 
Freddy  was  still  straining  off  his 
knapsack,  the  rest  were  already 
spreading  their  sleeping  bags  and 
blankets  over  their  bunks  and 
starting  to  crouch  on  their 
haunches  in  a  semi-circle  around 
the  fire,  yelling  and  talking  about 
all  they  were  going  to  do  in  the 
next  two  weeks.  "Someone”  was 
"in  the  kitchen  with  Dinah,”  by 
the  time  Freddy  joined  the  arc  of 
red  faces  singing  in  front  of  the 
fire.  Ffe  just  managed  to  get  out  an 
"Old  Banjo”  before  Mr.  Flanders’ 
tall  broad  silhouette  split  the  fire¬ 
place.  Mr.  Flanders  assigned  dif¬ 
ferent  chores  to  everyone  for  the 
next  day,  reminded  those  that  did 
to  say  their  prayers,  told  them 
how  to  get  to  wherever  they 
might  get  the  courage  to  go  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  and  sent  them  off 
to  bed  with  an  old  Indian  legend 


about  Mount  Chocorua,  the 
mountain  he  said  they  could  see 
across  the  valley  in  the  morning 
from  the  cabin’s  huge  window. 

The  hypnotizing  gleam  from  the 
dying  fire,  a  little  homesickness, 
and  his  feet  so  cold  they  felt  wet, 
kept  Freddy  awake  for  awhile.  Ffe 
tried  to  make  himself  believe  that 
tomorrow  everything  would  all  of 
a  sudden  be  different:  that  when 
Billy  went  for  water  he  might  ask 
him  for  a  hand,  or  that  Carl 
would  offer  to  look  for  squaw 
wood  with  him.  But  down  deep 
he  knew  nothing  would  change. 
Fie  knew  that  tomorrow  he’d  be 
the  last  one  to  get  cereal  and  the 
first  one  to  get  voted  dishwasher, 
or  whatever  it  was  no  one  else 
wanted  to  do,  and  that  during  the 
week  he’d  be  practically  the  only 
one  Mr.  Flanders  would  have  to 
ask  if  everything  was  okay.  Fred¬ 
dy  liked  Mr.  Flanders,  and  that, 
and  not  his  mother’s  constant 
urgings,  was  the  only  reason  he 
stayed  in  the  scouts.  The  huge 
man  with  the  red  and  black  lum¬ 
berjack  shirt  and  the  old  pipe  was 
a  scoutmaster  all  right,  but  not 
one  of  those  that  went  around 
with  a  whistle  in  his  mouth,  and 
three  fingers  in  the  air,  yelling, 
"Be  Prepared.”  No,  he  was  the 
kind  of  man  who  taught  and  kept 
discipline  by  example,  who  led 
the  boys  in  such  a  way  that,  not 
knowing  they  were  learning  some 
chapter  in  the  manual,  they 
would  become  interested  enough 
to  ask  how  to  tell  a  different  tree, 
or  which  was  the  best  knot  for 
this  job.  But  even  Freddy’s 
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great  admiration  for  Mr.  Flanders 
wasn’t  enough  to  make  him  hap- 

py- 

It  was  times  like  this,  lying 
alone,  listening  to  muffled  whis¬ 
pers  from  different  parts  of  the 
flickering  room,  that  he  wished  he 
could  just  tear  the  flab  from  his 
body  and  turn  into  another  one 
of  the  guys  that  could  run  and 
wrestle  and  climb  and  do  all  those 
things  he  didn’t  even  try  any¬ 
more  because  of  past  humiliations. 
As  the  flickers  left  darkness  in 
their  place  and  were  drawn  back 
to  sink  with  the  crumbling  glow 
in  the  fireplace,  Freddy  pulled  the 
hood  of  his  mummy-bag  over  his 
head  and  tried  to  push  himself 
into  sleep,  to  escape  from  the  con¬ 
fusing  thoughts  in  his  mind.  He 
couldn’t  understand  why  the  guys 
wouldn’t  just  come  out  and  call 
him  "Fatso”  or  something  and  be 
done  with  it.  Instead,  the  only 
time  they’d  ever  even  recognize 
him  was  when  he’d  fall  or  some¬ 
thing  and  then  they’d  just  say, 
"Oh,  it’s  only  the  slob  again.” 
Why  wasn’t  he  born  to  be  like 
Chet  Owen,  who  even  ate  more 
than  he  did,  but  was  still  tall  and 
fast  and  hard  and  always  looked 
up  to  as  the  leader,  even  though  he 
was  the  biggest  wise  guy?  Heck, 
it  was  Chet  that  always  had  to  be 
spoken  to  by  Mr.  Flanders  for 
swimming  out  too  far  or  pushing 
someone  around,  like  the  time  he 
rolled  Freddy  down  a  hill  and 
slapped  "Matches”  and  Jackie 
when  they  tried  to  help  him  up. 
Freddy  was  still  sad  and  puzzled 
when  he  finally  fell  asleep  biting 


his  lip,  shortly  after  the  last  star¬ 
ing  embers  winked  away. 

Morning  was  a  string  of  pine- 
smoke,  rattling  mess  kits,  pillows 
launched  with  a  yell,  and  a  crust 
of  heat  across  Freddy’s  face  from 
the  sun  painting  the  cabin  brown 
and  bright  yellow.  After  he 
rubbed  the  night  out  of  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  his  eyes,  he  remembered 
where  he  was  and  rolled  over,  to 
look  out  the  big  window.  Sure 
enough,  there  was  Mount  Choco- 
rua,  a  high  pointed  scoop  of  coffee 
ice-cream  covered  almost  to  the 
top  with  heavy  mint  sauce,  with 
a  few  creamy  clouds  fluffed 
around  it.  The  sticky  smell  of 
moth-balls  made  him  get  out  of 
his  sleeping  bag  as  fast  as  he  could 
scootch  himself  up  with  his  thick 
legs.  Except  for  Jackie,  the  cook 
for  breakfast,  and  Mr.  Flanders 
outside  the  window  sketching 
Chocorua  with  charcoal,  the  cabin 
was  empty,  all  the  rest  having  al¬ 
ready  raced  out  to  the  pump  for 
a  clean-up  water  fight.  Freddy 
pulled  on  his  dungarees  and  fished 
his  new  striped  sport  shirt,  (the 
one  his  mother  said  would  make 
him  look  thinner)  out  of  his  pack, 
and  hustled  up  the  needly  path 
toward  the  shrieks  and  bellows  at 
the  pump.  He  hurried  as  best  he 
could  because  he  figured  a  water 
fight  was  one  thing  he  could  get 
in  on  and  before  he  made  the  final 
turn  in  the  path,  he  began  to  un¬ 
button  his  shirt.  The  prospect  of 
starting  the  day  off  with  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  show  the  guys  he  was 
really  a  good  kid  made  his  mouth 
a  wide  crescent  above  his  shaking 
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neck.  He  was  so  happy  at  the 
thought  that  he  stopped  taking 
off  his  new  shirt  and  was  almost 
laughing,  but  just  as  he  rounded 
the  turn  a  freezing  belt  of  wet¬ 
ness  whacked  him  cruelly  across 
the  back  and  sent  him  pitching 
forward  face  first  into  the  mud 
around  the  pump.  Another  icy 
torrent  pushed  down  on  him  be¬ 
fore  he  sloshed  himself  up  out  of 
the  slime,  and  the  circle  of  sharp 
laughter  beat  down  on  him  like  a 
club.  When  he  finally  got  to  his 
feet,  his  jaw  was  tight  under  the 
grime  over  his  face  and  his  fists 
were  clenched  tight.  He  turned 
fuming  towards  the  only  one  still 
laughing.  It  was  Chet.  He  was 
standing  there,  stripped  to  his 
narrow  waist,  legs  spread  apart, 
too  empty  buckets  at  his  feet.  His 
laughter  paused. 

"Wanna  make  somethin’  out  of 
it,  butterball?”  Freddy  could  feel 
the  silence  around  him  as  he 
leaned  forward,  staring  at  Chet 
and  rubbing  his  hands  across  the 
mucky  front  of  his  new  shirt. 
Chet’s  laugh  was  forced  now,  de¬ 
liberate,  challenging.  No  one 
spoke.  Freddie  straightened  his 
shoulders,  but  then  let  them  drop 
and  turned  away.  He  looked  at 
the  ground  while  Chet’s  laugh, 
now  a  roar,  led  the  rest  down  the 
path  toward  the  cabin.  A  hot  dart 
of  water  burned  into  Freddie’s  eye 
from  the  inside  and  was  just  about 
to  pour  out  onto  his  cheeks  when 
a  whispered  "Hey!”  turned  him 
around.  Billy  threw  him  a  dry 
towel,  "Carl  says  to  leave  it  on  his 
bunk.”  Then  he  ran  back  down 
the  path. 


The  whole  morning  was  given 
over  to  general  cleanup,  fixing  the 
bunks,  sweeping  out  the  cabin, 
washing  the  year’s  dirt  from  the 
windows  and  making  a  woodpile 
that  would  last  for  the  next  few 
days.  Mr.  Flanders  supervised  and 
Chet  was  the  head  of  the  wood¬ 
chopping  crew.  Freddy  volun¬ 
teered  to  wash  windows,  and  al¬ 
though  he  choose  the  further  side 
of  the  cabin  he  could  still  hear 
Chet  leading  the  "heave-ho’s”  of 
the  wood  group.  Even  the  chuck- 
chucks  of  the  axes  made  him 
think  of  the  scornful  laughter  at 
the  pump.  Self-pity  and  hate  were 
as  confused  within  him  as  the 
whirls  of  soap  he  was  rinsing  off 
the  window.  That  afternoon,  Mr. 
Flanders  asked  who  wanted  to  go 
down  town  with  him  for  food 
and  stuff.  Everyone  said  yes  be¬ 
cause  it  was  fun  to  walk  into  the 
stores  with  their  hunting  knives 
and  hatchets  on  their  belt  and 
make  believe  to  the  "hicks” 
that  they  were  rough  woodsmen. 
Those  "hicks”  were  really  odd — 
always  smiling  or  chuckling. 
Freddy  wanted  to  go,  but  when 
Mr.  Flanders  asked  for  someone 
to  stay  and  watch  the  cabin,  he 
said  he  would.  This  way  he 
wouldn’t  have  to  sit  right  beside 
the  same  guys  who  had  messed 
him  up  this  morning  and  could 
truly  tell  his  mother  he  didn’t 
have  the  chance  to  phone. 

When  the  hum  of  the  Station 
wagon  was  finally  drowned  out 
by  the  caw-caws  of  the  crows, 
Freddy  went  into  the  cabin.  He 
read  the  signs  other  troops  had 
left  on  the  walls,  some  lettered 
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with  varnished  rope,  others  with 
charcoal  on  birch-bark.  Every¬ 
thing  was  spotless,  so  he  couldn’t 
do  any  cleaning-up.  He  found  a 
big  fan  of  dried  fungus  on  the 
ledge  of  the  fireplace  and  was 
going  to  take  it  to  his  bunk  to 
see  what  he  could  carve  out  of  it, 
but  as  he  passed  the  stove,  the 
gleam  of  the  just  polished  alu¬ 
minum  coffee  pot  caught  his  eye. 
There,  reflected  in  its  side,  was  a 
dark,  pear-shaped  thing  that 
moved  when  he  did.  He  pulled  in 
his  stomach  until  it  hurt,  but  the 
reflection  was  still  pear-shaped. 
He  turned  away  suddenly  and 
flung  the  fungus  shattering 
against  the  brick  chimney.  Now 
he  had  something  to  clean  up,  but 
he  didn’t  care  because  he  was 
busy,  face  down  on  his  bunk. 

Because  Freddy  minded  the  ca¬ 
bin,  Mr.  Flanders  said  he  would 
take  his  place  as  cook  that  night 
and  besides,  he  wanted  to  try 
something  new  anyway.  He  had 
made  a  reflector-oven  out  of  some 
tin  he  had  found  behind  the  cabin 
and  in  front  of  it  he  cooked  a 
beautiful,  big  meat  pie,  with 
baked  spuds  on  the  side.  After 
supper,  everyone  rolled  onto  the 
floor  to  show  how  full  they  were. 
Mr.  Flanders  said  flattery  would 
get  them  nowhere  and  made  the 
first  three  guys  who  did  it  wash 
the  dishes,  whether  it  was  their 
turn  or  not.  Freddy  was  glad  be¬ 
cause  Chet  was  the  first  one.  Eater 
on,  after  Mr.  Flanders’  nightly 
story,  (a  funny  one  tonight) 
and  the  usual  mangling  of 
"Alouette”  and  "John  Jacob  Jin- 


gleheimer  Smith”,  Mr.  Flanders 
announced  there  was  going  to 
be  a  "Snipe  Hunt.”  Chet  and 
"Matches”  yelled  "yay”  because 
they  were  the  older  ones,  but  Mr. 
Flanders  had  to  explain  to  the 
others  how  he  would  take  them 
into  the  storeroom  one  by  one, 
put  three  red  spots  on  just  one  of 
them  with  mercurochrome  (hid¬ 
den  somewhere  above  the  waist) 
and  then  send  them  out  at  inter¬ 
vals  into  the  woods,  the  object 
being  to  catch  each  other,  take  off 
shirts  and  find  out  which  one  was 
the  "Snipe.”  Whoever  caught  the 
"Snipe”  wouldn’t  have  to  do  his 
chores  the  next  day,  but  if  the 
"Snipe”  got  back  with  his  shirt 
on  when  Mr.  Flanders  blew  the 
whistle,  he  could  be  the  leader  of 
one  of  the  exploration  parties  to¬ 
morrow. 

As  Mr.  Flanders  began  calling 
names  into  the  storeroom,  Freddy 
started  to  feel  sick.  He  couldn’t 
stand  the  thought  of  having  his 
shirt  pulled  off,  probably  by  Chet, 
and  being  laughed  at  or  called 
"wrinkle-belly”  or  something,  like 
at  the  swims  up  the  "Y.”  As  each 
kid  came  out  (trying  to  look  in¬ 
different)  and  raced  out  the  door, 
Freddy  thought  desperately  of 
how  he  could  beg  out  of  it.  He 
was  the  last  one  called. 

"Uh,  look,  Mr.  Flanders  .  .  . 

"Take  off  your  shirt,  Fred.” 

"You  don’t  mean  I’m  .  .  .? 

"You’re  the  'Snipe’,  Fred.” 

"Aw,  but,  Mr . I  mean, 

you  know  I  can’t  run.” 

"You  afraid  to  try,  son?” 

The  looming  cliffs  of  pine  trees 
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still  looked  green  around  their 
crest  under  the  huge  moon  spot¬ 
lighting  the  clearing  in  front  of 
the  cabin.  Even  within  the  edge  of 
the  forest,  which  was  as  far  as  Mr. 
Flanders  would  let  them  go, 
everything  was  so  bright  that 
Freddy  didn’t  need  his  flashlight. 
He  could  hear  crackling  to  his 
right,  so  he  plodded  as  lightly  as 
he  could  through  a  grove  to  his 
left,  and  fell  to  his  stomach  be¬ 
neath  a  rotting  felled  tree,  as 
three  bare  chests  jogged  yelling 
down  a  path  beside  him.  His  body 
heaved  like  a  live  sponge  while  he 
tried  to  hold  his  breath.  When 
they  passed,  he  strained  to  his  feet 
and  stumbled  up  the  path.  He 
could  feel  his  thighs  quivering  and 
a  sharp  pain  complained  across  his 
hobbling  chest,  but  he  forced 
himself  to  keep  going,  too  afraid 
to  stop.  His  breath  finally  became 
a  gasp  and  made  him  turn  off  the 
path  into  a  clump  of  black  bushes. 
Sagging  down  beside  a  log,  he 
wiped  the  sweat  from  his  face 
across  the  knees  of  his  dungarees 
and  unstuck  his  shirt  from  his 
sweltering  skin.  A  sudden  sliding 
of  rocks  and  breathless  voices 
grunting  in  a  scramble  out  on  the 
path  made  him  stifle  a  cough  and 
peer  through  his  cover.  Chet  had 
Billy  on  the  ground  and  was  pull¬ 
ing  off  his  polo  shirt.  Billy  didn’t 
fight  much,  of  course,  so  in  a  short 
time  Chet  let  him  up  and  Freddy 
watched  them  start  back  down 
the  path.  When  they  had  passed 
his  peep-hole,  Freddy  leaned  for¬ 
ward  a  little  to  see  if  they  had 
gone,  but  pushed  too  heavily  on 


the  branches  and  the  slippery 
humus  under  his  feet  sent  him 
bouldering  out  into  the  moon¬ 
light.  As  he  got  up,  he  could  see 
Chet’s  white  tee  shirt  spin  around 
and  climb  after  him. 

"It’s  you!  The  only  one  I  didn’t 
get.” 

Freddy  tried  to  hurry,  but  his 
weight  anchored  him,  and  almost 
reaching  the  top  of  the  path  he 
began  to  stop  to  wait  for  the  in¬ 
evitable  conquest  when  Billy’s 
"Run,  Fat,  run!”  spurred  him 
into  a  final  plunge  for  speed  be¬ 
fore  Chet’s  iron  hands  gaffed  his 
neck  and  pulled  him  down  to  a 
thud. 

"Hold  still,  you  hog.” 

As  Chet  bent  over  in  front  of 
him  to  unbutton  his  shirt,  Freddy 
was  nearly  in  tears  for  letting  Mr. 
Flanders  talk  him  into  trying 
what  he  knew  was  impossible. 
Billy  would  probably  tell  the  rest 
how  he  tried  to  run  from  Chet 
and  they’d  laugh  more  than  ever, 
and  they’d  never  let  him  forget 
it,  not  to  mention  accept  him  into 
the  gang.  His  regrets  were  stopped 
suddenly  by  sharp  stings  in  his 
side.  Chet  was  slipping  him  sneak 
punches!  With  a  sob  of  anger, 
Freddy  pushed  his  stomach  and 
shoulder  hard  up  against  the  lean¬ 
ing  Chet  and  toppled  him  over 
into  the  dirt.  He  jumped  up  and 
ran  headlong  down  the  steep  path. 
In  a  minute  he  could  feel  Chet  at 
his  back.  Billy  was  still  by  the  side 
of  the  path  and  as  Freddy  passed 
him  he  heard  a  grunt  and  a  crash 
of  brambles.  He  couldn’t  stop 
himself  until  the  path  leveled  off 
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into  the  clearing  in  front  of  the 
cabin. 

Carl  and  "Matches”  stopped 
him  and  Mr.  Flanders  blew  his 
whistle  as  Chet  came  running  in 
after  Billy. 

"No  fair!  They  cheated!  Come 
here,  Billy!” 

"Hold  on,  boys:  what  is  it, 
Chet?” 

"I  had  the  slob  and  Billy 
jumped  me  from  behind.” 


"How  about  it,  Bill?” 

"Gee,  I  didn’t  see  Freddie,  but 
I  jumped  Chet  ’cause  I  thought  he 
was  the  'Snipe’.” 

"All  in  the  game,  Chet.  Okay, 
boys  into  the  cabin.  Freddie  has 
to  pick  his  men  for  tomorrow.” 
Freddie  was  alone,  sweating  and 
panting,  before  he  fully  realized 
what  had  happened.  "Matches” 
suddenly  reappeared  at  the  door. 

"Come  on,  'Fats’.  You  wanna 
come  in,  don’t  ya?” 

£  Edward  Hannibal 
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Embers  of  an  Eve  £  By  James 
Whiting  0 

Tony  and  Ellen  walked  in  ahead 
of  me;  Bob  followed,  and  stood  in 
the  open  doorway,  sliding  his 
glasses  up  to  the  bridge  of  his 
nose,  and  shivering  in  the  draft 
of  the  winter  wind.  He  spread  his 
hands.  "Well,  it’s  all  yours,  make 
yourselves  to  home.  I  still  have 
to  go  to  Brooklyn  for  that  silly 
broad,  but  the  others  will  be  here 
soon.”  I  smiled  and  sympathized 
silently,  and  Tony  sighed,  "God, 
the  power  that  women  have  over 
men.  Makes  you  sick  to  your 
stomach.”  Bob  chuckled  and  said, 
"That’ll  come  too,”  and,  using 
that  as  an  exit  line,  slammed  the 
door  behind  him.  We  heard  the 


car  cough  itself  alive,  and  the  pur¬ 
ring  diminuendo  of  its  motor. 

I  yawned,  stretched,  and  threw 
my  coat  over  the  back  of  a  chair, 
careful  not  to  disturb  the  fragile 
innocence  of  the  doily  and  smiling 
at  the  archaism.  I  glanced  at  Tony. 
"Speaking  of  girls,  as  I  believe 
someone  was,  just  what  the  hell  is 
the  meaning  of  stranding  me  wo¬ 
manless  on  New  Year’s  Eve?  Do 
you  realize  what  this  will  do  to 
my  ego?” 

With  a  laugh,  "I  think  your  ego 
could  use  a  bit  of  deflation.” 

"I  know,  I  know,  but  still  I 
think  it’s  damned  inconsiderate  of 
you.” 

"But  Carl,  I  told  you,  the  broad 
stood  on  her  pride — a  pretty  un¬ 
steady  pedestal,  if  you  ask  me — 
and  refused  to  come.  After  all,  I 
only  called  her  up  last  night.  You 
know  these  women.  Varium  et 
mutabile”  At  this,  Ellen  bridled 
slightly,  tossed  back  her  long, 
carefully  tousled  hair,  and  gave 
an  impassioned  dissertation  on 
male  inadequacy.  I  wandered 
across  the  room  to  a  small  table  on 
which  were  two  large  decanters 
emblazoned  "Scotch”  and  "Rye”, 
examined  each  critically,  poured 
out  half  a  tumbler  from  the 
"Rye”,  and  felt  the  first  swallow 
slash  its  way  down  my  throat.  Re¬ 
pressing  a  shudder,  I  raised  the 
glass  to  eye  level  and  said,  "It 
would  really  be  a  shame  to  mix 
such  foul  stuff.  The  intolerable 
must  be  accepted  without  adult¬ 
eration.” 

Tony  guffawed  appreciatively, 
Ellen  produced  her  subdued  laugh 


and,  quite  pleased  with  the  mot ,  I 
bore  my  glass  to  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  sat  ceremoniously,  cross- 
legged,  on  the  worn  rug.  Tony 
had  procured  a  drink  for  Ellen 
and  himself,  so  I  raised  mine  in 
mock  salute.  "To  the  gods!”  My 
friends  chorused,  "To  the  gods!” 
and  we  drank,  quickly  and  osten¬ 
tatiously. 

With  Tony  and  Ellen  chatting 
in  the  background,  I  sat  and  sur¬ 
veyed  the  room.  It  was  small,  and 
tastefully  furnished,  but  that  taste 
had  been  passe  for  several  decades. 
There  were  slipcovers  on  couch 
and  chairs,  gay  and  flowered, 
faded  drapes  on  the  windows.  The 
rug  too  was  faded,  a  pale  green 
that  had  once  been  assertive,  but 
now  merely  slid  into  pliant  har¬ 
mony  with  the  other  furnishings. 
As  a  whole,  the  room  was  evoca¬ 
tive  of  the  past,  a  rather  tired  past 
which  should  have  surrendered 
long  ago,  but  had,  with  the  fierce 
tenacity  of  the  underdog,  hung 
on.  The  faint  odor  of  erosion  was 
in  the  air. 

Suddenly,  the  door  burst  open, 
and  the  scene  was  filled  with  peo¬ 
ple,  laughing,  shouting,  gesticulat¬ 
ing.  Two  boys  and  a  girl,  whom 
I  did  not  know,  took  up  a  stand 
over  me  and,  laughing,  pointed  at 
me  and  asked  what  on  earth  I  was 
doing  there  so  early  in  the  evening. 
It  was  about  eight-thirty.  I  really 
didn’t  know  what  answer  would 
satisfy  them,  so,  craning  my  neck 
upward  to  see  their  faces,  I  sa¬ 
luted  and  drank,  and  they  walked 
away  laughing  madly.  I  had  never 
known  I  was  so  amusing. 
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"Carl,  are  you  there?”  Tony 
had  dropped  down  beside  me, 
sprawled  indolently. 

"Still  hanging  on  for  dear  life, 
old  chap.  Damned  tactless  of  them 
to  burst  in  like  that,  eh?” 

"Beastly.” 

"Quite.” 

Apparently,  his  supply  of  An¬ 
glicisms  was  exhausted,  for  he 
next  asked  me,  quite  seriously, 
how  I  liked  my  school. 

"Tony,”  I  said  drily,  "the  Jes¬ 
uits  are  terrible.  They’re  always 
right.  I  much  prefer  to  be  wrong 
rightly  than  vice  versa.  Stick  with 
the  Blasentians — you  won’t  learn 
much,  but  you’ll  have  a  hell  of  a 
lot  of  fun.” 

"You  don’t  seem  to  show  any  ill 
effects.” 

"That’s  because  I’ve  always  had 
jesuitical  leanings,  you  know  that. 
Even  in  high  school.” 

"God,  Carl,  what  a  loss.  Still, 
I’ve  always  suspected  you  of  such 
traitorous  tendencies.  Myself, 
too.” 

"Traitorous?  Be  serious,  Tony. 
Treachery  always  operates  in  sec¬ 
recy.  It’s  due  only  to  their  diabol¬ 
ical  openness  that  the  Jebbies  have 
never  been  outlawed  in  the  States. 
They  realized  they  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  England.” 

"And  in  Mexico.  But  when  they 
heard  about  Columbus,  good  God, 
what  an  uproar  there  must  have 
been!  From  France,  especially,  and 
Spain,  they  snatched  at  the  New 
World  like  a  chance  at  salvation. 
Oh,  I  would  have  loved  to  have 
been  there,  watching  those  shrewd, 
balding  blackrobes  in  conclave, 


hatching  plot  after  sinister  plot, 
and  throwing  each  away  in  favor 
of  one  more  despicable.  And  fin¬ 
ally  —  the  master  plan,  infamy  of 
infamies!  They  sneak  into  the 
country,  set  up  shop,  and  within 
the  first  century  after  the  first 
plot-shop  was  founded,  what  hap¬ 
pens?”  He  paused.  "Plot-shop. 
That’s  good.  Anyway,  what  hap¬ 
pens?  They  gather  together  all  the 
pseudo-intellectuals,,  train  them, 
and  then  flood  the  country  with 
the  vast  mass  of  their  collective 
verbiage.  O  God,  it’d  be  a  cinch.” 

We  both  burst  into  laughter, 
the  kind  which  approaches  hy¬ 
steria  and  comes  in  the  first  stages 
of  drunkenness.  We  rolled  over 
the  rug,  tears  in  our  eyes,  stom¬ 
achs  aching,  barely  able  to  control 
ourselves.  Then  Tony  rolled  a  bit 
too  far,  spilled  his  Scotch  across 
the  rug,  and  came  up  wearing  a 
fairly  serious  expression.  We  both 
examined  the  glass,  which  he  held 
upside  down,  exchanged  a  glance 
of  mock  concern,  and  smiled 
weakly. 

"And,  Tony,  then  they  expect 

us  to  act  like  normal  human  be- 
•  >> 
mgs. 

"What  a  travesty!  Oh  yeah, 
you’re  boarding,  aren’t  you?” 

I  snorted  a  "Yes!” 

A  shaggily  crew-cut  character 
with  black-framed  glasses,  goose¬ 
stepping  by,  stumbled  over  my 
feet.  I  raised  my  head  from  the 
floor  and  said,  "Excuse  me”,  and 
he  stared  at  me  for  several  seconds, 
a  puzzled  look  on  his  face,  then 
said,  "Sure.  S’all  right.”  I  suspect¬ 
ed  he  was  well  traveled  on  the 
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happy  road  to  inebriation,  for  his 
eyes  had  difficulty  focusing  on  me. 

The  night  wore  on  in  much  the 
same  style.  Somehow,  the  three  of 
us  found  ourselves  on  the  couch, 
Ellen  between  Tony  and  me,  the 
two  of  us  competing  for  her  at¬ 
tention  and,  at  the  same  time, 
complementing  each  other’s  wit¬ 
ticisms.  Some  fool  shouted  over 
the  radio  that  it  was  now  1957, 
and  people  screamed  and  yelped 
while  Tony  and  I  chorused  an 
"Oh,  damn!”  and  Ellen  laughed 
and  kissed  both  of  us. 

After  a  while,  Tony  pulled  El¬ 
len  down  to  squat  on  the  floor 
with  him,  and  I  leaned  back  on 
the  couch  in  a  rye  mist,  mutter¬ 
ing  abstract  phrases  to  myself, 
trying  to  sound  like  a  frustrated 
poet.  When  I  opened  my  eyes,  or 
rather,  opened  them  enough  to  al¬ 
low  visibility,  the  boy  with  the 
shaggy  crew-cut  was  teetering 
back  and  forth  on  the  wing 
chair  opposite  me.  He  had  appar¬ 
ently,  from  his  pained  expression, 
been  trying  to  arouse  me  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes. 

"Lookit,”  he  said,  "you’re  a 
Catholic,  right?  You  believe  in 
God,  right?”  I  nodded  a  drowsy 
affirmation.  "Well  look,  Em  Jew¬ 
ish.  I  admit  it,  I  come  right  out 
and  say,  'Em  Jewish.’  I  figure 
people  can  either  like  it  or  not.  But 
anyway,  Eve  been  brought  up  to 
believe  in  the  God  of  my  ancestors, 
see?  A  wrathful  God,  a  jealous 
God — Thy  God  is  a  jealous  God! 
see?  And  I  just  can’t  take  that.  If 
I  believed  in  God,  Ed  believe  in  a 
God  of  love,  something  you  could 


turn  to,  not  this  remote  icon  Eve 
inherited  from  my  father,  and  his 
father  before  him,  and  his  father 
.  .  .  But  I  can’t  believe  in  God  or 
religion.  I  don’t  know,  I  don’t 
know  your  religion,  but  I  can’t 
believe  in  my  religion.  It’s  just 
not  right  for  the  modern  world, 
you  know?  I  figure  like  Freud, 
that  God  is  a  product  of  man’s 
need  for  a,  you  know,  a  .  .  .” 

"Father  image?”  I  suggested 
drily. 

"Yeah,  that’s  it,  father  image. 
Go  back  to  the  cave  men.  They 
feel  this  great,  driving  need,  see?” 

My  opening  had  come.  I  smiled 
slowly  and  said,  "Yes,  yes,  I  know, 
it’s  an  old  story,  my  friend.  Man 
created  God  in  his  own  image  and 
likeness.”  I  had  read  the  phrase 
somewhere,  and  it  had  come  off 
perfectly,  smooth  and  sardonic. 

"No,  no,  no,  wait,”  he  cried,  as 
Tony  and  Ellen  broke  into  spon¬ 
taneous  laughter,  "Lemme  talk, 
I  got  to  explain  myself.  These 
cave  men,  see,  they  look  around, 
they  see  trees,  sky,  stars,  they 
can’t  understand  it.  So  then,  they 
say,  'There’s  got  to  be  something 
greater  than  me.  I  couldn’t  make 
that,  there’s  got  to  be  something.’ 
So  they  invent  this  thing,  see?” 

"It’s  surprising  they  didn’t 
think  of  spontaneous  generation. 
Or,  couldn’t  some  beetle-browed 
Darwin  fill  the  gap?” 

"Now,  wait,  will  you?”  His 
already  woeful  expression  took  on 
the  look  of  a  cowed,  bespectacled 
bloodhound.  "I  never  been  able 
to  imagine  anything  infinite.  You 
know,  no  limits,  no  body,  just  one 
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big  blob  of  essence.  I  just  think  of 
it!  The  thought’s  impossible,  im¬ 
possible,  how  can  you?” 

"Why  bother?  Let  George  do 
it.”  The  drawled  sarcasm  of  my 
responses  grew  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  my  increasing  boredom 
and  irritation.  God  only  knew 
what,  besides  bad  whiskey,  had 
compelled  the  boy  to  preach  to 
me  his  own  peculiar  theology, 
and  I  thought  I  had  the  right  to 
get  a  bit  of  fun  out  of  it. 

"Wait,  lemme  talk,,  for  God’s 
sake!” 

"Go,  go.  Onward,  blind  stal¬ 
lion.” 

"What  the  hell  can  you  say? 
That  God  exists,  or  He  doesn’t 
exist.  But  it’s  unmanageable.  Un¬ 
imaginable.  Listen,  can  you  im¬ 
agine  God?  Can  you  conceive  of 
something  infinite?  No!  nobody 
can!  And  everybody  goes  around 
saying,  There  is  a  God,  there  is  a 
God.  How  the  hell  do  they  know?” 
He  reached  a  crescendo  on  the  last 
phrase,  and  I  felt  I  was  drowning 
in  bathos. 

"My  masochistic  friend,”  I 
sighed,  "tell  me.  Has  your  doctor 
ever  given  you  anything  for  ver- 
borrea?”  When  this  failed  to  stop 
his  heroic  charge,  I  slumped  on  the 
couch,  and  waved  a  feeble  hand 
in  despair.  Oblivious,  he  surged 
on,  groping  blindly,  but  with 


drunken  resolution.  Really  a  stal¬ 
wart  fellow. 

Finally,  Bob  took  a  firm  stand 
— rather  difficult  for  one  in  his 
condition  —  and  announced  that 
the  party  was  over,  would  every¬ 
one  please  get  the  hell  home.  The 
theologian  was  one  of  the  first  to 
go,  and  it  was  rather  a  happy 
sight  for  me,  to  see  him  reeling 
out  of  the  house,  still  spouting.  I 
turned  to  my  friends.  "The  un¬ 
speakable  in  full  pursuit  of  the 
unreachable,”  I  declaimed,  para¬ 
phrasing  Wilde. 

Tony  chuckled  and  said,  "Did 
you  see  him?  What  a  type!  I 
didn’t  think  they  made  them  any¬ 
more.  Damn  good  job,  Carl,  my 
congratulations.” 

I  was  about  to  reply,  thanking 
him  for  his  praise,  which  really 
wasn’t  merited;  anyone  could  have 
done  the  same.  But  then  arose  be¬ 
fore  me  a  vision  of  my  former 
butt,  wading  through  life,  inarti¬ 
culate  when  sober,  irrational  when 
drunk.  And  suddenly,  I  despised 
myself.  Feeling  nothing  but  loath¬ 
ing  for  myself  and  my  actions,  the 
world  whirling  about  me,  I  sank 
on  the  couch,  muttering,  "Oh 
God,  what  have  I  done?” 

"Carl,  for  God’s  sake,”  said 
Tony,  "What’s  the  matter?  Come 
on,  you  sodden  pseudo,  have  a 
drink.” 

I  did. 
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In  1874,  Josef  Teodor  Konrad 
Nalecz  Korzeniowski,  with  both 
parents  dead  and  the  Tsarist  per¬ 
secutions  clouding  his  native  Po¬ 
land,  left  his  homeland  to  follow 
the  sea  in  the  British  merchant 
marine.  For  the  twenty  years  that 
followed,  he  traded  on  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa  and  among  the 
islands  of  the  South  Pacific, 
smuggled  arms  into  Spain  for 
revolutionaries  and  smuggled  de¬ 
feated  revolutionaries  out  of 
South  America.  In  this  time,  he 
managed  to  learn  English  from  his 
fellow  sailors,  and  from  the  life  at 
sea  acquired  an  understanding  of 
the  elemental  man,  his  nature,  and 
his  conflict  with  the  world  about 
him.  And  at  thirty-seven,  Conrad 
began  to  write  about  what  he  had 
seen  and  what  he  believed. 

His  published  works  are  no  less 
strange  and  remarkable  than  his 
life.  The  thirteen  novels  and  seven 


volumes  of  short  stories  which 
comprise  the  bulk  of  his  writing 
have  been  widely  discussed  and  de¬ 
bated,  and  there  is  little  agree¬ 
ment  about  them.  Rich  and  in¬ 
volved  in  theme  and  emotion, 
Conrad’s  stories  require  a  consid¬ 
erable  degree  of  surrender  on  the 
part  of  the  reader;  and  all  too 
often  their  strange,  remote,  and 
unfamiliar  qualities  are  mistaken 
for  unreality  by  readers  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  surrender  themselves  to  the 
author. 

Critics  have  called  his  work, 
among  other  things,  realistic,  ro¬ 
mantic,  impressionistic,  and  "trag¬ 
ic  in  the  old  classic  signification,” 
not  realizing  that  Conrad  himself 
gave  them  the  key  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  his  writing  when  he 
said,  "I  know  that  an  author  lives 
in  his  work.  He  stands  there,  the 
only  reality  in  an  invented  world, 
among  imaginary  things,  happen- 
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ings,  people.  Writing  about  them 
he  is  only  writing  about  himself.” 

The  real  mistake  that  the  crit¬ 
ics  make  about  Conrad  is  not  that 
they  classify  him  inaccurately,  but 
that  they  classify  him  at  all.  For 
no  writer  worth  his  salt  can  be 
narrowly  classified  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy,  particularly  one 
of  Conrad’s  complexity.  A  writer 
is  more  than  an  individual;  he  is 
an  individualist,  a  man  thinking 
independently,  seeing  and  inter¬ 
preting  life  for  himself,  and  por¬ 
traying  his  individuality  in  terms 
of  characters  and  situations.  The 
man  who  does  this,  unless  he  is 
simple  and  uncomplicated  to  an 
unbelievable  degree,  can  never  be 
described  or  classified  in  a  few 
words.  And  Conrad,  more  than 
most,  was  in  his  art  a  true  indivi¬ 
dualist. 

He  is  often  described  as  a  man 
set  apart,  standing  alone,  far  re¬ 
moved  from  all  others.  This  des¬ 
cription  is  unfortunate  insofar  as 
it  implies  that  other  writers  are 
lumped  together  in  a  common 
herd,  when  they  are  really  each 
unique  and  standing  alone;  but  in 
another  way  it  is  a  valid  descrip¬ 
tion,  since  it  gives  the  impression, 
and  rightly  so,  that  Conrad  was 
set  apart  in  a  way  different  from 
the  others,  with  a  difference  that 
was  one  of  kind  more  than  of  de¬ 
gree.  Perhaps  this  difference  was, 
as  Mencken  remarked,  that  he  was 
not  primarily  a  novelist,  but  rath¬ 
er  an  artist  who  wrote  novels. 

Conrad  did  not  write  adventure 
stories,  as  some  extraordinarily 
myopic  critics  took  them  to  be 


when  they  were  first  published. 
This  may  seem  obvious  now,  but 
even  some  recent  criticism  speaks 
of  Conrad  as  a  writer  of  the  sea 
and  tends  to  evaluate  his  stories, 
however  subtly,  according  to  the 
criteria  of  adventure  stories.  Con¬ 
rad  did  not  write  about  the  sea;  he 
wrote  about  men.  His  stories  are 
about  human  beings  and  about 
the  "ideal  values”  of  life,  and  the 
sea — or  a  jungle  or  a  swamp — is 
merely  a  convenient  location  for 
the  story;  likewise,  the  elements  of 
adventure  and  action  are  only 
tools  to  aid  in  the  portrayal  of 
human  values. 

We  can,  perhaps  must,  consider 
Conrad  an  allegorical  writer;  for, 
although  all  good  writing  is  al¬ 
legory,  in  the  sense  that  it  must 
have  some  significance  and  rela¬ 
tion  to  life,  his  stories  are  excep¬ 
tional  in  the  nature  and  number 
of  these  elements.  In  fact,  these 
allegorical  elements,  if  they  can 
be  so  called,  are  so  prevalent  in 
Conrad’s  writing  that  he  seems  to 
have  written  primarily  for  alle¬ 
gorical  reasons,  with  the  literal  or 
surface  meanings  of  his  stories, 
despite  their  power  and  beauty, 
of  only  secondary  importance. 

Basically  Conrad  writes  of  man 
as  man,  isolated  from  society, 
stripped  of  the  disguises  and  pro¬ 
tections  of  civilization,  reduced  to 
the  lowest  common  denominator. 
His  writing  is  a  probing  into  the 
mind  and  heart  of  man,  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  discover  what  he  amounts 
to,  to  see  what  exists  beneath  the 
shell  of  civilization,  to  learn  what 
man  is  when  he  is  not  a  member 
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of  society.  All  literature,  perhaps, 
to  a  certain  extent  seeks  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  same  purpose;  however, 
with  Conrad  it  is  the  outstanding 
element  and  even  the  essence  of 
his  work. 

All  Conrad’s  works  reflect  the 
belief  which  he  stated  in  A  Per¬ 
sonal  Record :  "Those  who  read 
me  know  my  conviction  that  the 
world,  the  temporal  world,  rests 
on  a  few  very  simple  ideas,  so  sim¬ 
ple  that  they  must  be  as  old  as  the 
hills.  It  rests  notably,  among 
others,  on  the  idea  of  Fidelity.” 
Unfortunately  the  creature  put 
in  this  world  does  not  really  be¬ 
long  here,  and  the  few  simple 
ideas  are  foreign  to  his  character. 
Flowever,  Man  blunders  about 
trying  to  acquire  some  of  these 
qualities,  yet  seldom  succeeding; 
and  even  when  he  does  succeed,  he 
must  pay  the  greatest  price  for  his 
victory. 

In  treating  this  general  subject 
Conrad  uses  two  basic  themes.  In 
most  of  his  shorter  stories  he  shows 
man  discovering  "the  true  horror 
behind  the  apparent  face  of  things” 
— the  realization  that  he  is  evil. 
Often  this  discovery  is  made  by  a 
man  alone  and  detached  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  so  that  he  dis¬ 
covers  not  that  mankind  is  evil 
(which  he  already  knows,  in  a 
vague  way) ,  but  that  he  himself 
is  evil.  Coupled  with  this  discov¬ 
ery  is  Conrad’s  favorite  theme, 
atonement;  for,  having  learned  his 
true  nature,  man  must  spend  all 
his  energies,  and  sometimes  give 
his  life,  in  an  attempt  to  change 
that  nature,  or  at  least  to  atone 


for  it,  and  thus  regain,  or  attain, 
integrity. 

In  "Heart  of  Darkness,”  the 
most  typical  of  the  "discovery” 
stories,  Kurtz  represents  man  en¬ 
tirely  stripped  of  the  disguises  of 
civilization  and  thus  at  the  lowest 
point  of  degradation;  he  is  truly 
primitive  man.  Being  in  the  prim¬ 
itive  state,  and  being  driven, 
therefore,  only  by  primitive  and 
inborn  forces,  Kurtz,  without 
knowing  it,  has  become  evil  in¬ 
carnate. 

Marlow,  the  steamboat  captain 
who  is  traveling  up  the  "long, 
winding  river”  towards  Kurtz,  al¬ 
so  represents  man,  but  he  is  still 
a  member  of  society,  still  "pro¬ 
tected”  by  the  disguises  of  civil¬ 
ization;  he  too  is  evil,  but  his  evil 
is  qualified  by  certain  restraints. 
As  he  proceeds  deeper  into  the 
jungle  Marlow,  like  Kurtz,  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  a  megalo¬ 
maniac;  and  as  he  grows  more  de¬ 
tached  from  society,  he  is  the  less 
able  to  resist  his  primitive  ten¬ 
dencies  toward  this  megalomania. 
Marlow,  too,  is  never  fully  aware 
of  what  is  taking  place  until,  mo¬ 
ments  before  his  death,  Kurtz,  re¬ 
alizing  the  "true  meaning”  of  his 
life,  passes  his  final  judgment, 
"The  horror!  The  horror!” 

The  theme  of  "Heart  of  Dark¬ 
ness”  is  man’s  journey  toward  evil 
and  toward  the  knowledge  that 
he  is  himself  basically  evil.  At  one 
end  of  the  river  is  civilization  and 
man  hiding  behind  the  mask  of  the 
social  order;  on  the  other  is  moral 
isolation  and  man  alone  degenerat¬ 
ing  into  his  primitive  state.  Mar- 
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low  makes  a  journey  from  one 
end  of  the  river  to  the  other,  not 
knowing  what  awaits  him,  but 
drawn  by  some  compulsive  force 
toward  the  unknown  Kurtz.  And, 
having  completed  the  journey,  he 
chooses  to  be  loyal  to  this  man,  to 
this  evil,  in  preference  to  his  for¬ 
mer  self — even  when  he,  too,  has 
recognized  "the  horror.” 

Using  as  a  base  this  idea  of  man 
recognizing  the  evil  within  him¬ 
self,  such  works  as  Lord  Jim  and 
The  Secret  Sharer  continue  the 
theme  and  bring  it  to  its  conclu¬ 
sion:  they  show  the  effect  that  this 
knowledge  has  on  man.  In  Lord 
Jim,  the  most  widely  known,  if 
not  the  best,  of  these  books,  the 
central  character,  a  young  sailor 
of  twenty-three,  in  a  moment  of 
weakness  deserted  a  ship  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  sinking,  and  left  the 
passengers  to  drown.  A  Board  of 
Inquiry  revoked  his  seaman’s  cer¬ 
tificate,  but  that  was  nothing;  for 
Jim  realized  himself  that  he  did 
not  possess  that  chief  quality  on 
which  the  world  rests,  and  that 
there  was  in  him  a  tragic  flaw,  a 
great  evil.  He  had  become  a 
stranger  to  himself  and  to  man¬ 
kind,  and  the  only  course  left  to 
him  was  to  search  continually  for 
a  wav  to  atone  for  his  crime  and 
thus  again  attain  Fidelity. 

As  Marlow  remarked: 

He  (Jim)  was  only  speaking  .  .  . 
in  a  dispute  with  an  invisible  per¬ 
sonality,  an  antagonistic  and  in¬ 
separable  partner  of  his  existence — 
another  possessor  of  his  soul.  These 
w'ere  issues  beyond  the  competence 
of  a  board  of  inquiry. 

Thus  Jim  wanders  alone,  forced 


to  atone  for  one  error  made  on  the 
deck  of  a  sinking  ship,  because, 
until  he  does,  he  can  look  into  his 
heart  and  see  only  blackness — the 
blackness  of  a  heart  which  knows 
the  extent  of  its  share  in  the  com¬ 
mon  evil  of  mankind.  Many  times 
when  he  feels  atonement  within 
his  grasp,  he  finds  himself  again 
inadequate,  and  he  realizes  more 
strongly  that  he  is  still  only  half  a 
man,  that  he  left  the  greater  part 
of  his  soul  behind  when  he  leaped 
from  the  Patna. 

Even  as  Lord  Jim,  respected  and 
loved  by  the  natives  of  Patusan,  he 
realizes  the  horrible  mockery  and 
hypocrisy  of  his  position,  when 
the  scoundrel,  Gentleman  Brown, 
reminds  him  of  their  "common 
blood,  common  experience,  com¬ 
mon  guilt,  and  bond  of  their 
minds  and  hearts.”  And  in  the 
end,  when  Jim  finally  realizes  the 
terrible  extent  of  the  evil  that  is 
in  his  heart  and  the  horrible  con¬ 
sequences  of  recognizing  that  evil, 
he  becomes  aware  of  the  only  way 
in  which  he  can  attain  Fidelity; 
and  thus,  to  atone  for  his  crime, 
he  sacrifices  his  life. 

The  sum  total  of  these  two 
dominant  and  recurring  themes, 
man’s  realization  of  the  darkness 
within  his  own  heart,  and  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  atone  for  this  darkness, 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  that  this 
evil  is  not  only  in  him,  but  it  is 
also,  although  he  does  not  realize 
it,  the  motivating  force  of  his  life, 
twisting  him,  decaying  him,  and 
destroying  him. 

Conrad,  being  a  true  artist, 
could  not,  in  portraying  the  "ideal 
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values”  of  life,  paint  a  picture  of 
uniform  blackness.  Man  could  not 
be  depicted  as  a  creature  of  only 
negative  qualities;  the  author  could 
not  allow  this  experience  with  evil 
to  produce  only  destruction.  Man 
must  pass  through  this  experience 
not  only  corrupted  by  death  and 
evil,  but  also  aided  and  in  some 
way  made  better  by  it.  For  it  is 
in  this  that  we  find  the  tragedy 
and  the  tragic  irony  of  the  story. 

If  the  experiences  of  Marlow 
and  of  Jim  produced  no  positive 
good  but  only  evil  and  darkness, 
we  would  not  have  a  tragedy  nor 
even  good  literature,  but  merely  a 
post-mortem  performed  on  a 
thoroughly  unbelievable  corpse. 
But  this  is  not  the  case;  each  char¬ 
acter  is  made  a  better  man  by  the 
same  experiences  through  which 


he  realizes  how  futile  it  is  to  be  a 
human  being. 

Thus  Marlow’s  trip  up  the  Con¬ 
go  and  Jim’s  adventures  after 
abandoning  the  ship  had  a  double 
effect  on  them.  They  first  made 
them  aware  of  the  darkness  that 
exists  in  the  heart  of  man,  and 
perhaps  increased  their  share  in 
that  darkness.  But  there  was  an¬ 
other  way  in  which  they  changed: 
the  Marlow  who  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  after  the  death  of  Kurtz  and 
the  Jim  who  walked  freely  to  his 
own  execution  had  awakened  to 
the  "ideal  values”  of  life  and  had 
come  to  a  realization  of  what  it  is 
to  be  a  human  being.  They  had,  in 
the  truest  sense,  passed  from  ig¬ 
norance  to  knowledge  —  only  to 
find  that  knowledge  is  not  worth 
the  price. 


^  John  A.  Madden 
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reflections 

Hunted  in  a  garden  of  sighs 
Wet-cheeked  from  Judas  touch 
I  go,  in  chains  of  folly  forge 
At  Ravencall  before  the  Dipper  king. 

Down  from  the  pillory  of  straws 
Fool  sceptered  and  poppy  crowned 
I  come,  pack-heeled  and  poppy-tongue 
To  climb  the  thrice  fallen  steps 
Of  Hell’s  hot  highway. 

Then  stripped  of  pride’s  torn  tunic 
Nail  me  to  a  cross  with  spikes  of  laugher 
And  as  I  hang  carrion-like 
From  the  gallows  tree, 

Rip  my  side  with  a  Brutus  lance. 

John  C.  Kelleher 
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